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Foreword 


At all levels of the health service system — from the Ministry of 
Health Headquarters, through the Provincial and District level, the 
Rural Health Unit level, health centres and dispensaries — the 
Ministry faces many constraints. Most constraints are of a non- 
resource or managerial nature, or have a managerial aspect. 

For many years the Ministry of Health has been concerned with 
inadequate health service management. In 1972, the Ministry — in 
close co-operation with the World Health Organization (WHO) — 
formulated the project ‘Improvement of Rural Health Services and 
the Development of Rural Health Training Centres’. Several 
project components were designed to remove or at least reduce the 
level of managerial problems and their underlying causes. In 1975, 
as a part of the implementation of this project, the Ministry 
conducted a series of two-week workshops on health management 
for middle-level health managers. 

A subsequent evaluation of these workshops showed some 
promising results in terms of workshop participants’ knowledge of 
and skills in health management and change in behaviour back on 
the job. At the same time it became obvious that the training 
activities in health management had little impact on the existing 
weak health management support systems such as drugs and other 
supplies, and transport and health information. Consequently, the 
Ministry of Health decided to develop a management consultancy 
capacity within the Ministry. With the support of the Danish 
International Development Agency (DANIDA) the Ministry 
established the Administrative Support Unit (ASU) in 1977. 

The ASU has achieved some important successes, including the 
design and nation-wide implementation of the new Management 
System of Drug Supplies to Rural Health Facilities, strengthening 
the management of hospital outpatient services, strengthening the 
managerial performance of health management teams, and 
contributing to the formulation of the Integrated Rural Health and 


Family Planning Project. This project has several components 
particularly addressed to strengthening service management in the 
health sector, mainly the components ‘Strengthening the 
Managerial Performance of Health Management Teams’ and 
‘Drug Supplies to Rural Health Facilities’. 

This manual is the product of a joint venture which was started 
by the ASU in 1977 and continued with AMREF’s co-operation in 
1983. Health management teams from all over the country, donor 
agencies, management consultancy organizations and many 
individuals made this venture a success. In particular, we would 
mention Dr P.J. Thiuri who worked as a Training Officer at 
AMREFF from March 1983 to February 1984 and contributed to 
the learning materials, mainly to the module ‘Health as Part of 
Socio-economic Development’. Mr D. Stalker made significant 
contributions to several other learning modules. We would also like 
to thank Dr M.O. Kayo, Dr L.W. Okombo, Dr O. Oyoo, Mr S.N. 
Ong’ayo and Mr C.K. Thube for their support. We would also 
-single out the support which was provided by WHO, DANIDA 
and, particularly, the Swedish International Development Agency 
(SIDA). Finally, we would like to thank the participants of our 
workshops on health management who provided the 
encouragement for developing the learning materials and to 
produce this manual. 
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Note on the Use of the Learning 
Materials 


A good entry point to health service management is problem- 
preventing/ solving supported by training in health management. 

This manual contains the learning materials which were 
developed for and used during two workshops attended by 
District/sub-District health management teams: a three-day 
workshop on problem-preventing/ solving and a five-day workshop 
on health management. 

The learning materials are structured as modules. Each module 
stands on its own and has its educational objectives, reading 
material and exercises. Part A of the manual, Problem- 
Preventing/ Solving, contains seven modules and Part B, Health 
Management, contains 12 modules. Depending on specific training 
requirements, a smaller number of modules can be selected, and 
their sequence changed, or a module may be modified. 

As has been stated, the workshops were attended by 
District/sub-District health management teams. Their members 
may be qualified as middle-level managers. From our experience 
the learning materials are also suitable for workshops attended by 
senior health staff, but should be modified it they are to be used 
for training front-line managers such as managers at the Rural 
Health Unit level. 


Introduction 


Along with the other countries of eastern Africa, Kenya has 
endorsed the world-wide social aim of ‘Health for all by the year 
2000°. Some of the greatest constraints to achieving this aim are 
the inadequate knowledge of and skills in health management and 
weak health management support systems such as drug supplies, 
transport and health information. 

The Seventy-third Session of the WHO Executive Board, which 
met in Geneva in January 1984, urged member states to strengthen 
the managerial capacity of their health systems in support of 
attaining the goal of health for all by the year 2000. 

At all levels of the health service system — from the Ministry of 
Health Headquarters, to the Provincial, District and Rural Health 
Unit level — health staff face many constraints. When asked to 
identify important constraints they first list the three well known 
SOSs: Shortage of staff, shortage of space, and shortage of 
supplies. 

Admittedly, constraints of a resource nature exist and must be 
tackled. At the same time we know from several constraint 
analysis exercises in Kenya and other countries in eastern Africa 
that for almost all constraints with a resource aspect (lack or 
shortage of resources) other non-resource deficiencies are present. 
These deficiencies include inadequate managerial approaches, 
cumbersome administrative procedures, inappropriate staff 
attitudes, diversion of scarce resources from the purpose for which 
they are intended, little attention to staff orientation and 
development, and, as a recurring theme, a lack of skills in 
preventing and solving problems. We also know that a number of 
constraints are purely of a non-resource (managerial) nature. 

Some more quantitative information is provided in the table. 
The information was produced during a constraint analysis 
exercise which was carried out some years ago in Kenya. The 
constraint analysis attempted to identify rural health dysfunctions 
and the underlying causes. 


Table: Frequency of constraints by area 


Resource 1] 28 34 2 - - Bb, 
Non- 
Resource 28 48 13 = 24 13 199 


Each constraint is classified according to the area to which it 
relates: technology (medical and health techniques); staff (numbers, 
training, expertise, attitudes); facilities (number, design, adequacy, 
equipment, vehicles, material); procedures (administrative and 
operating, scheduling, assignment, referral, supply, budgeting and 
fiscal); policy (governmental and health); other (environmental, 
cultural). 

It is interesting to note that in only one area — facilities — are 
resource constraints more frequent than non-resource ones. Staff 
difficulties resulting from inadequate training, poor attitudes and 
absence of guidance and supervision outnumber the problems 
caused by staff shortages. Causes of difficulties in technical areas 
also were predominantly of the non-resource category. The very 
large number of non-resource problems contributes to the 
conclusion that much can be done to improve rural health services 
with existing resources. 

During another recent constraint analysis an attempt was made 
to list the functions of district health management teams and to 
identify the constraints which hamper the effective execution of 
these functions. For the 18 main functions, a total of 100 
constraints were identified with 29 being resource constraints, 26 
non-resource constraints and 45 with both a resource and non- 
resource aspect. Here again an important conclusion is that many 
constraints are non-resource in nature or have a non-resource 
aspect and may be removed by more efficient management and a 
minimum of resource inputs. | 

The traditional remedial intervention would be training in health 
management which aims at providing knowledge, attitudes and 
skills to permit health staff to perform their managerial and 
administrative duties more efficiently. This approach, however, 
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does not address the problem of inefficient health management 
support systems and puts too little emphasis on team working, i.e. 
developing knowledge and skills of health management teams. 

Instead of traditional management training, a long-range, step- 
by-step process of health service management development is 
proposed. Health service management development is concerned 
with establishing the concept that management is not only the 
responsibility of individuals — the Permanent Secretary, the 
Director of Medical Services and his deputies, the Provincial 
Medical Officer, the Medical Officer of Health — but is necessarily 
a team process. It is, therefore, concerned with helping health 
management teams and their members, at all levels, to improve 
their managerial skills and to strengthen the health management 
support systems. 

Health service management development is a complex long-term 
process. From experience in Kenya and other countries we know 
that it is not feasible to plan and implemant a comprehensive 
strategy which aims at improving the managerial skills of health 
management teams and their members, and at strengthening all 
health management support systems in one single effort. A good 
entry point to health service management development is a series 
of problem-preventing/ solving activities supported by selected 
training activities in health management, as shown in the diagram. 
The experience to be gained from both the problem- 
preventing/ solving and training activities will help in designing a 
country-wide strategy for health service management development. 


Entry strategy for health service management development 


Problem- 
preventing/ 
solving 


Training 
in health 
management 


Experience 


Design of country-wide 
Strategy for health service 
management development 
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In Kenya, the emphasis for the entry strategy is on District and 
sub-District health management teams. They and their members 
are the main actors of problem-preventing/ solving activities with 
back-up from the Provincial health management teams. Training 
in health management is in support of problem-preventing/ solving. 
The structured training lasts three weeks, spread over a period of 10 
to 12 months. Preferably, the training will be done during three 
workshops, starting with a three-day workshop on problem- 
preventing/ solving, followed approximately five months later by a 
two-week workshop on health management and planning. The 
third workshop will be a three-day follow-up workshop to assess 
results achieved and shortcomings experienced. 

This manual — Volume I — contains most of the learning 
materials which were developed for the workshops on problem- 
preventing/solving and health management. The learning materials 
on health planning and the proceedings of the follow-up workshop 
will be published in Volume II. 
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PART A 


Problem - Preventing/ Solving 


Objectives 


1. At the end of the workshop, participants should: 


(a) Be knowledgeable about the Integrated Rural Health and 
Family Planning Programme, and particularly the 
programme component ‘Strengthening the Managerial 
Performance of Health Management Teams’; 


(b) Be able to identify the functions and composition of their 
health management teams; 


(c) Be able to carry out problem-preventing/ solving activities. 


2. Upon returning to their work, participants should: 


(a) Apply the knowledge and skills they have acquired in the 
workshop; 


(b) Share their knowledge and skills with their staff. 


Workshop Approach 


GENERAL 


The prime function of the forthcoming workshop is to create the 
opportunity for participants to acquire knowledge of and develop 
skills in problem-preventing/ solving. 


ACTIVE PARTICIPATION 


It is the principle of the workshop approach that those attending 
are not students in the usual sense but active participants. the 
method of work of this workshop puts great emphasis on active 
participation by those attending. The aim is to help participants to 
learn by doing and exchanging experiences, including solving 
problems by group work in practical exercise. 


ROLE OF MODERATORS 


As a corollary of ‘the primary onus on the participants’, those 
responsible for the various workshop sessions are not instructors 
but people familiar with the particular technique who will help the 
participants to learn it. Tehy are referred to as ‘moderators’. 


LEARNING METHOD 


A list of learning methods will be applied. The learning method 
will vary depending on the nature of the subject to be studied. 
Traditional methods, such as lecturing, are used to convey facts 
and knowledge. 


Homework and individual and group exercises, are adopted if 
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the emphasis of learning is on the development of attitudes and 
skills. For this learning method a distinction can be made between 
‘unstructured’ and ‘structured’ time. 


(a) Unstructured Time 


Participants are invited to devote unstructured time (late afternoon 
and evening) to preparing — mainly individually — for the session 
of the following day. During their individual preparation 
participants will: 


— read the suggested reading material; 
— prepare for the exercises; and 
— perform all other suggested work. 


(b) Structured Time 


During the structured time (morning and early afternoon) 
participants will work on one or two topics of the agenda. A 
structured session usually consists of: 


— the moderator introducing the topic; 

— the participants and moderator clarifying questions regarding 
the reading material and the exercises; 

— participants developing, in working groups, solutions to the 
exercises; 

— the working groups presenting the solutions and the 
participants discussing them in plenary; 

— the moderator and the participants summarizing the main 
elements derived from the workshop session. 


WORKSHOP EVALUATION 
(a) Daily Evaluation 


In an effort to ensure that the workshop is in fact achieving its 
purpose it is proposed to seek regular feedback from participants 
so that, if necessary, immediate adjustments can be made in 
education objectives, topics on the agenda and didactic material. 
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(b) Evaluation Questionnaire 


At the end of the workshop participants will be asked to complete 
an evaluation questionnaire and to express their opinions and 
attitudes about different aspects of the workshop such as agenda, 
total length of workshop, training facilities, etc. This information 
will be used in structuring similar workshops in the future. 


(c) Follow-up Evaluation 


Obviously, it is not sufficient that participants acquire knowledge, 
skills and new attitudes during this workshop. Back on the job, 
they should apply the knowledge and skills which would be 
reflected in modified job behaviour, better management, and more 
effective health services. 

It is therefore suggested that at a later date information be 
collected on the impact of the workshop at the job behaviour level 
and at the functioning level. | 


Date 


First day 


Second day 


Third day 


Workshop Agenda 


Time 
9.00 - 9.45 
9.45 - 10.15 
10.15 - 10.45 
10.45 - 12.00 
12.00 - 13.00 
13.00 - 14.15 
14.15 - 15.00 
15.00 - 16.30 
8.15 - 10.15 
19.15 - 10.45 
10.45 - 13.00 
13.00 - 14.15 
14.15 - 16.30 
8.15 - 10.15 
10.15 - 10.45 
10.45 - 13.00 
13.00 - 14.15 
14.15 - 15.30 
15.30 - 16.30 


Session 


1. Opening session 

2. Objectives of the workshop 
Learning approach 
Agenda 
Administrative matters 

Coffee break 

3. Integrated rural health and family 
planning programme 

4. Functions and composition of your 
health management team 

Luncheon 
Continuation of Session 4 

5. Identification of problems 


6. Problem-preventing/ solving; 
introducing change 
Coffee break 
Continuation of Session 6. 
Luncheon 
7. Decision-making 


8. Problem-preventing/solving at your 
station 
Coffee break 
Continuation of Session 8. 
Luncheon 
Continuation of Session 8. 
9. Summary and evaluation 


Modules 


and 
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Module 1 


Integrated Rural Health and Family 
Planning Programme 


A. Objectives 


At the end of the session, participants should be 
able to: 


1. Identify the components of the Integrated Rural 
Health and Family Planning Programme; 


2. Describe the component ‘Strengthening the 


Managerial Performance of Health Management 
Teams’. 


B. Reading Material 


|. Integrated Rural Health and Family Planning 
Programme (see p. 12). 


2. Strengthening the Managerial Performance of 
Health Management Teams (see p. 18). 


C. Exercises 


None. 


Reading Material 


1. Integrated Rural Health and Family 
Planning Programme 


1. INTRODUCTION 


During 1980 and 1981 the Ministry of Health (MOH) — in CO- 
operation with many other parties concerned — made a 
concentrated effort to formulate the ‘Integrated Rural Health 
and Family Planning’ (IRH&FP) Programme. This programme 
is basically a continuation of the Rural Health Development 
Programme which was formulated in 1972, and the MCH/FP 
Programme, 1974-1979. The new IRH&FP programme reflects 
the experience gained during the implementation of the two 
previous programmes and the need for (i) a more ‘integrated’ 
approach in managing RH&FP services, (ii) greater Co- 
operation with non-government organizations (NGOs), and 
(iii) innovative health strategies, such as primary health care 
(PHC) and ‘demand creation for reduced average family size’. 


2. PROGRAMME CONCEPT AND OBJECTIVES 


The IRH&FP programme consists of two parts. ‘Part A’ will 
set up a new inter-agency information and education strategy 
for the promotion of the small family norm. ‘Part B’ will 
strengthen RH&FP services. 

The overall objectives of the programme are two-fold: 


(a) To reduce further mortality and morbidity in rural areas 
by improving the accessibility and quality of rural health 
services; 
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(b) To achieve a reduced average family size by reducing 
fertility. 


The programme will have a duration of six years with a first 
phase from July 1982 to June 1985. A second phase would 
follow from July 1985 to June 1988 after an evaluation in 
1984. 

The total estimated cost of the six-year programme is 
approximately US$ 120 million. The cost of the first phase of 
the programme (July 1982 to June 1985) is US$ 61 million. 
The World Bank will provide US$ 23 million. Other donor 
agencies are expected to provide US$ 25 million. The 
difference of US$ 13 million will be provided by the Kenya 
Government. 


3. PROGRAMME DESCRIPTION 


As has been stated, the !RH&FP programme consists of two 
parts, Part A for family planning demand creation, and Part B 
for strengthening the actual delivery of RH&FP services. 


3.1 PartA 


Part A consists of a new ‘Inter-agency Multi-media 
Information and Education (1&E)’ strategy on population and 
FP matters. 


| & E Objectives 


The main objectives of the | & E strategy are: 


(a) To create a climate of opinion in favour of a strong 
population programme by making people at all levels of 
society aware of the seriousness of the population 
problem; 


(6b) To induce professional, religious, and other influential 
groups to encourage the public to accept family 
planning; 
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(c) To encourage couples to reduce their family size 
aspirations and to practise effective family planning; 


(d) To provide potential and actual family planning users with 
information about family planning; 


(e) To encourage medical and paramedical personnel to 
provide effective family planning services; and 


(f) To prepare youth for responsible parenthood. 


National Council on Population and Development 


The recently established Council on Population and 
Development consists primarily of agencies participating in 
the | & E strategy. The Council will determine the scope and 
direction of the | & E strategy, approve its budget, and co- 
ordinate and support implementation of the | & E activities. 


3.2 Part B 


Part B is addressed to strengthening the actual delivery of 
RH&FP services. This part consists of several components, 
including: 


(a) Rural Health Facilities 
The construction/up-grading component consists of the 
following: 


(i) The improvement of about 25 sub-standard dispensaries 


Type |, including the provision of three staff houses for 
each; 


(ii) The up-grading of about 37 dispensaries Type | to Type 
\| in areas where this is justified by density of population. 
Each would have four staff houses; 


(iii) The construction of one RHC and four dispensaries Type 
| in selected high-priority unserved areas; and 


(iv) The provision of about six sets of staff houses for 
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dispensaries not covered by (i) or (ii) above where the 
lack of staff housing is a serious constraint to 
recruitment of ECNs. 


(b) MCH/FP Service Delivery Points (SDPs) 


The component aims at establishing approximately 200 SDPs 
in existing Government RHFs during the first phase of the 
programme (July 1982 to June 1985) and an additional 300 
SDPs during the second phase (July 1985 to June 1988). 


(c) New School for COs 


Under this component a new school for COs with an intake 
of 65 students per year will be established. 


(d) New School for CNs 


This component will provide a new ECN school with a yearly 
intake of 50 students. 


(e) Drug Supplies to RHFs 


As part of this component the new management system of 
drug supplies to RHFs will be implemented on a nation-wide 
basis. 


(f) Experimental Primary Health Care (PHC) 


Community-based health care, also called PHC, attempts 
wide coverage at relatively low cost. In implementing this 
component, the Ministry will test the feasibility of the PHC 
concept prior to nation-wide implementation. 


(g) Training 


Training of various staff categories (COs, ECNs) in FP will 
take place. The component will also include one-week 


training Courses on simple curative and MCH treatment for 
patient attendants. 
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(h) Health Education (HE) 


This component aims at strengthening the existing HE 
strategy and activities. 


(i) Management and Other Support Systems 


Under this heading several components can be listed: 


—Strengthening the NFWC; 
—The transport system; 
—Maintenance; 

—The health information system. 


(j) Continuing Education (CE) 


Continuing education includes a large range of training 
activities including ‘General’ CE courses, correspondence 
courses, district/sub-district libraries, strengthening the 
managerial performance of DHMTs/sub-DHMTs. 


(k) Support for NGOs 


The inclusion of the NGOs in the IRH&FP programme 
represents a big step forward in the co-ordination of health 
services in rural areas. The support will be directed to: (i) 
expansion of MCH/FP SDPs, (ii) FP training, and (iii) 
outreach services (mobile clinics). 


4. PROGRAMME ORGANIZATION 


There will be separate arrangements for the implementation 
of Parts A and B. 

For Part A, the actual | & E activities will be carried out by 
the participating agencies. Responsibility for | & E policy 
decision and strategy design, preparation of overall annual 
workplans, co-ordination and monitoring, and transfer of 
funds will lie with the National Council on Population and 
Development. 
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Most of the Part B components will be carried out by the 
MOH, the only exceptions being the actual construction/ 
up-grading component (MOW) and the NGO component. 

Although the MOH components would be mainly carried by 
existing MOH units with appropriate strengthening (e.g. 
NFWC, HE unit, MDS), a strong ‘core MOH project staff’ is 
being appointed with the following functions: 


(a) Co-ordinating the implementation of the Part B 
components; 
b) Monitoring the Part B activities; 


( 
( 
(d) Preparing Part B disbursements applications; 
( 


) 

Cc) Keeping accounts for Part B: 
) 
) 


€) Preparing Part B progress reports. 


5. CONCLUSIONS 


The new IRH&FP programme is an important milestone 
towards the worldwide and Kenyan Government goal: 


The attainment by all people by the year 2000 of a level of health 
that will permit them to lead a socially and economically 
productive life. 


The success of the new IRH&FP programme will depend 
on the co-operation and support of each health team and 
individual health worker in the country. 


Reading Material 


2. Strengthening the Managerial 
Performance of Health Management 
Teams 


1. SITUATION ANALYSIS 


The District Health Management Teams/sub-District Health 
Management Teams (DHMTs/sub-DHMTs) are responsible 
for carrying out a large range of functions. Many of these 
functions are in.support of rural health and family planning 
services. Most of the functions are both technical and 
managerial in nature. 

In carrying out their functions the DHMTs/sub-DHMTs 
have many constraints. Several constraint analysis exercises 
which were carried out show that: 


(a) Almost all constraints have a ‘non-resource’ (managerial) 
aspect; 


(b) Some constraints are purely of a ‘non-resource’ nature; 
(c) Only a few constraints are only of a ‘resource’ nature; 


(d) For almost all constraints with a ‘resource’ aspect 
(lack/shortage of resources) other deficiencies are present 
at the same time. These deficiencies include inadequate 
managerial approaches, cumbersome procedures, 
inappropriate attitudes, little attention to staff orientation 
and development, and — as a recurring theme — a lack 
of skills in preventing and solving problems facing 
DHMTs/sub-DHMTs and their individual members. 


Due to the nature of the constraints it is likely that the 
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majority of the problem-preventing/solving activities require 
primarily managerial action on the part of the DHMTs/sub- 
DHMTs and their members. Therefore there is an urgent need 
to strengthen the managerial capabilities of DHMTs/sub- 
DHMTs and their members. Otherwise, it is unlikely that the 
forthcoming resource inputs of the Integrated Rural Health 
and Family Planning programme will result in any sustained 
SUCCESS. 


2. STRATEGY 


In response to this precarious situation, the MOH has 
designed and tested a three-pronged strategy, as shown in 
the diagram. 


Problem-preventing/ Training in health 
solving management 


Experience 


Figure 1. Strategy for Strengthening the Managerial 
Performance of DHMTs/sub-DHMTs 


2.1 Problem-Preventing /Solving 


DHMTs/sub-DHMTs and their members are the main actors 
in problem-preventing/solving activities with back-up from the 
Provincial Health Management Teams (PHMTs) and the 
MOH/HQs, if required. 
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2.2 Training in Health Management 


Training in health management is in support of the 
component ‘Problem-preventing/solving’. The training will 
consist of a series of workshops covering the different 
functions of management, such as problem-preventing/ 
solving, planning, decision-making, communication and 
motivation; and supportive systems such as supplies 
management and information systems. The PHMTs will be 
responsible for organizing and conducting these workshops 
with back-up from the MOH/HQs. In addition, the PHMTs will 
make follow-up visits to support the DHMTs/sub-DHMTs in 
their problem-preventing/solving activities. 


2.3 Basic Training 


The experience to be gained from the first two components 
will be fed into the basic training of the various health staff 
categories. 


3. CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE MOH AND 
AMREF 


The Continuing Education (CE) Unit in the MOH has only 
recently been established. At this stage the CE Unit does not 
have the capacity to carry out all the planned CE activities, 
particularly training in health management of DHMTs/sub- 
DHMTs. Therefore the CE Unit will co-operate with the 
African Medical and Research Foundation (AMREF) in 
strengthening the managerial performance of DHMTs/sub- 
DHMTs. 
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Module 2 


Functions and Composition of Your 
Health Management Team 


A. Objectives 
At the end of the session, participants should be 
able to: 


|. List the functions and indicate the composition 
of their health management team: 


2. Appreciate fully their individual roles in carrying 
out these functions. 


B. Reading Material 


|. Functions at the dispensary level (see p. 23). 


2. Suggested functions of the District Health 
Management Team (see p. 25). 


C. Exercises 
|. Identify the functions of your health management 
team. 


2. Indicate the composition of your health 
management team. 


2| 


3. Identify the members who will be mainly involved 
in carrying out the functions of your health 
management team. 
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Reading Material 


1. Functions at the Dispensary 
Level 


The dispensary is the most peripheral static facility delivering 
health services. The dispensary can be considered as the 
entry point for the population into the health service system. 
Staff at the dispensary level are to perform the following 
functions: 


1. Provide integrated maternal and child health/family 
planning (IMCH/FP) services, including immunization and 
health education; conduct antenatal clinics with a view to 
identifying and referring high-risk pregnant women; 
provide delivery and postnatal care: 


2. Guide and supervise family health field educators 
(FHFEs); 


CO 


. Promote, plan and support environmental health activities, 
including safe water supply and excreta disposal; 


4. Examine patients and treat common disease problems. 
Refer complicated cases to the health centre or hospital: 


5. Conduct home visits and follow-ups; 


6. Initiate and support community-based health and health- 
related activities; 


7. Liaise with community leaders, community-based health 
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workers (including traditional birth attendants — TBAs) 
and other development sectors; 


8. Provide morbidity data and other health-related 
information at regular intervals. 
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10. 


a4. 


Reading Material 


2. Suggested Functions of the 
District Health Management Team 


. Formulate relevant health objectives for the district in 


conformity with national and provincial health policies. 


. Participate actively in the total development of the district 


through the District Development Committee. 


. Identify target populations and ‘at-risk’ groups with a 


view to meeting the special needs of these groups. 


. Determine the capacity, size, location and staffing of 


health facilities. 


. Train, deploy and develop health personnel. 
. Monitor and support rural health facilities. 


. Monitor and support the work of traditional birth 


attendants (TBAs) and traditional healers. 


. Prepare budgets and authorize expenditures. 


. Plan and implement an effective referral system. 


Initiate and support community-based health activities. 


Collect, analyse and interpret vital health statistics: 
conduct health surveys and studies; determine health 
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2 


USF 


service coverage; assess the utilization of health services 
and the health status of the community; supply the 
provincial health team and the headquarters with relevant 
information. 


Maintain the health facilities in the district (buildings, 
equipment and vehicles). 


Liaise with non-government health organizations in the 
district. 
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Module 3 


Identification of Problems 


Objectives 
At the end of the session, participants should be able 
to: 


|. Identify major problems they meet in carrying out 
the functions of their health management team. 


2. Indicate the nature of these problems. 


Reading Material 


|. Product of session ‘Functions and Composition of 
your Health Management Team’. 


Exercises 


|. (a) Identify major problems your health 
management team meets in carrying out its 
functions. 


(b) Indicate for each problem whether it is of a 
‘resource’ or ‘non-resource’ nature. 
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Module 4 


Problem-preventing/solving 


A. Objectives 


|. At the end of the session participants should be 
able to:- 


(i) Identify the steps in problem-preventing/ 
solving; 


(11) Identify problems (and their underlying 
causes) which are likely to arise in carrying 
out their functions; 


(iii) Formulate alternative actions to prevent/ 
remove problems or at least to reduce the 
problém level: 


(iv) Select the most feasible action or set of 
actions and to identify the ‘actors’ 
responsible for implementation. 


2. Back on the job, participants should be 


motivated to initiate, support and contribute to 
problem-preventing/ solving tasks. 
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B. Reading Material 


C. 


1. Problem-Preventing/ Solving (see p. 31). 


z. The Calf Path (sccm. 39). 


Exercises 


i: 


Identify important steps in problem-preventing/ 
solving. 


Make your conclusions on ‘The Calf Path’ story. 


. ‘The Fly’ (see p. 42). 


. Make your conclusions on the exercise ‘The 


Fly’. 


. Discuss the ‘best-mix’ of logical approach and 


intuition in problem-preventing/ solving. 


. Discuss who should participate in problem- 


preventing/ solving tasks. 


. Discuss the usefulness of the model ‘me-we-they- 


actors’ as presented in the paper ‘Problem- 
Preventing/ Solving’. 
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Reading Material 
1. Problem-Preventing/Solving 


1. WHAT IS A PROBLEM? 
A problem (obstacle) exists when there is a difference 


(deviation) from an expected norm or objective. A problem is 


always a gap between what is (the actual) and what should 
be (the ideal). 


Illustration 


We say that there is a problem when: 


Actual situation deviates from norm/objective 
(a) The car won't start A car which starts 
(b) A person has a skin rash A clear and healthy 
skin 
(Cc) Somebody whose behaviour The colleague’s 
affects us in being behaviour being 
difficult, etc. constructive and 
helpful 
(d) Population growth rate Population growth 
is too high: 4% p.a. rate 3.3% p.a. 


= 
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2. STEPS IN PROBLEM-PREVENTING/SOLVING 


It is always preferable to prevent problems, i.e. to act in such 
a way that there will be no discrepancy between the ideal and 
the actual situation. The steps involved in preventing problems 
are basically the same as those needed for solving problems. 
However, the ‘corrective’ measures to be taken to prevent the 
occurrence of a problem are often very different in content 
from actions required to solve a problem that has already 
occurred (compare the difference between preventive and 
curative health measures). 

In problem-preventing/solving we can identify seven steps 
as shown in the diagram below: 


Steps Sub-steps 
Problem identification 
1. Problem Data collection 
analysis Analysis of causes 
2. Formulation of Identification of priority 
alternative Causes 


corrective actions 
3. Selection of feasible 

corrective action(s) 
4. Implementation Scheduling 

planning > a = Identification of ‘actors’ 
5. Decision-making Resource identification 
6. Communicating the 

decision 
7. Follow-up 


Figure 1. Problem-Preventing/Solving Steps 


3. PROBLEM ANALYSIS 


Problem-preventing/solving starts with the step ‘problem 


analysis’. As shown in Figure 2, this step consists of four sub- 
Steps. 
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3.1 Problem Identification 


The sub-step ‘problem identification’ is the entry point for the 
problem-preventing/solving process and aims at determining 
the difference from an expected norm or objective (e.g. the 
car won't start — norm: a car which starts). 


3.2 Data Collection 


During this sub-step all data which may be relevant to the 
problem will be collected. 


3.3 Analysis of Causes 


Most often problems present themselves as ‘symptoms’. 
Therefore, it is crucial to detect the causes or reasons for 
each problem. 


/lustration 
Problem (Symptom) Possible Causes (Reasons) 
(a) Fever Malaria; pneumonia 


(b) Shortage of drugs Over-prescription; theft; inadequate 
budget allocation 


(c) Long queueing of Over-prescription of injections by 
outpatients in front COs; shortage of staff in IR; 
of injection room inadequate equipment in IR 
(IR) (e.g. only a few syringes) 
STU 


3.4 Identification of Priority Causes 


Quite often a large range of causes — important ones and 
less important ones — arise at the same time. Dealing with 
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many causes at once may not be feasible. Therefore a 
decision has to be made about which cause or set of causes 
requires priority attention. A number of questions (criteria) 
can help us in identifying priority causes: 


(a) Which one preys on one’s mind most? 
(b) Is there one which could be the key to solving others? 


(c) Which one will grow out of proportion if left? 


(d) Which one can be easily removed? 


4. FORMULATION OF ALTERNATIVE 
CORRECTIVE ACTIONS 


Once the priority problem and its causes have been 
identified, ways and means to overcome the problem, or at 
reduce it, have to be considered. It is important to consider 
several alternatives, particularly innovative corrective actions. 
All too often we opt immediately for the traditional solution 
(‘The Calf Path’, see p. 39). 


5. SELECTION OF FEASIBLE CORRECTIVE 
ACTION 


During this step we will determine the feasibility of each 
alternative corrective action and select the most feasible 
action(s). 


In determining the feasibility we shall raise questions of the 
following nature: 


(a) Is the action in question acceptable to the patients and 
public? 


(b) Is the alternative supported by the staff? 
(Cc) How complex is the action? How easy to implement? 


(d) Which are the constraints likely to arise during 
implementation? 
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(e) What are the chances of successful implementation? 


(f) What is tne lead-time (preparatory time) necessary for 
the implementation? How much time will it take for 
action implementation? 


(g) What is the cost? 


(h) To what extent can one use resources which are already 
available? 


6. IMPLEMENTATION PLANNING 


Once the most feasible corrective action has been selected 
more detailed planning — implementation planning — has to 
be carried out, including: 


—scheduling 
—identification of ‘actors’ 
—resource identification. 


6.1 Scheduling 


In implementing the proposed corrective action a number of 
activities are likely to be carried out. Therefore there is a need 
to identify these activities, and to determine their sequence 
and their timing (start, duration and completion of each 
activity). 

Preferably all this information should be structured in a 
table, usually called a schedule. A suggested layout for such 
a schedule is shown below: 


Table 1. Schedule for 


Activity Timing 
No. Description Start Duration Completion 
So i ees ee il 
2. 


6.2 Identification of ‘Actors’ 


Identification of ‘actors’ is a most crucial sub-step. In practice, 
this sub-step is often neglected. Therefore implementation is 
hampered since the ‘actors’ responsible for implementation 
have not been clearly identified. 

Who may be the ‘actors’? Basically, there are three actors: 


Me: Each member of the Health Management Team 
We: The Health Management Team 
They: e.g. Provincial Health Management Team; Ministry 


of Health HQs; Departments in other Ministries. 


Often we are inclined to identify only the ‘they’. We forget 
that much can be done by ‘me’ as an individual and by ‘we’ 
as a team. 

Once the ‘actors’ have been identified, this information 
should be included in the schedule, as shown below: 


Table 2. Schedule and ‘Actors’ 


Activity Actors 


No. Description| Start Duration Completion| Individual Team Others 


6.3 Resource Identification 


Depending on the corrective action selected various 
resources (equipment, finance) may be required and 
therefore have to be identified. Obviously, we shall plan for 
the use of existing resources which are underutilized, or can 
be reallocated from areas of lower priority. 
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7. DECISION-MAKING 


For corrective actions with the main actors ‘me’ and ‘we’, the 
decision-making authority will be with the District Medical 
Officer of Health and his team. Complex corrective actions 
with several ‘they’ will require the approval of the Provincial 
Medical Officer and/or the Ministry of Health/HQs. 


8. COMMUNICATING THE DECISION 


It is important that we communicate the decision face to face 
to all ‘actors’ and those who will be affected by the decision. 
All parties concerned want to know the reasons for the 
decision: they will act and react better if they know why the 
decision was made. They should also know the benefits to 
them and possible disadvantages the decision is likely to 
bring. 

The decision should be confirmed in writing, but only after 
communicating it face to face. 


9. FOLLOW-UP 


This step aims at ensuring that the decision — selected 
corrective action — is in fact carried out. This can be 
checked by feedback and results. The corrective action may 
not achieve the desired results and may have to be modified. 


10. INTUITION 


Problem-preventing/solving does not only require a rational 
approach. Intuitive thinking and acting on hunches is an 
essential feature of successful problem-preventing/solving. 
Often the shrewd insight, the fertile hunch can be the most 
valuable tool of the problem-solver, particularly if problem- 
preventing is attempted. 

What is intuition? It is knowing without getting there in the 
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linear, step-by-step, logical way. The intuitive hunch may 
come in a flash while we are tackling the problem, or later 
when the problem is put aside. The often-used expression 
‘sleep on it’ means allowing the intuitive process to aid 
problem-solving. 

In problem-preventing/solving both analytical and intuitive 
modes of thought should be used in combination. Depending 
on the problem, each mode can dominate. Where the intuitive 
mode is used first, the analytical mode should not be 
neglected, but be used to test solutions found by intuition. 
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Reading Material 
2. ‘The Calf Path’ 


One day, through the primeval wood, 

A calf walked home, as good calves should; 
But made a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail as all calves do. 

Since then two hundred years have fled, 
And, | infer, the calf is dead. 

But still he left behind his trail, 

And thereby hangs my moral tale. 


The trail was taken up next day, 

By a lone dog that passed that way; 
And then a wise bell-whether sheep, 
Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep, 
And drew the flock behind him too, 
As good bell-whethers always do. 


And from that day, o’er hill and glade, 
Through those old woods a path was made: 
And many men wound in and out, 

And dodged and turned and bent about, 
And uttered words of righteous wrath, 
Because ‘twas such a crooked path. 

But still they followed — do not laugh— 
The first migrations of that calf, 

And through this winding wood-way stalked, 
Because he wobbled when he walked. 


This forest path became a lane, 
That bent and turned, and turned again: 
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This crooked lane became a road, 
Where many a poor horse with his load, 
Toiled on beneath the burning sun, 
And travelled some three miles in one. 
And thus a century and a half, 

They trod the footsteps of that calf. 


The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 
The roads became a village street; 
And this, before men were aware; 

A city’s crowded thoroughfare. 

And soon the central street was this, 
Of a renowned metropolis; 

And men two centuries and a half, 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 


Each day a hundred thousand rout, 
Followed this zig-zag calf about; 

And o’er crooked journey went, 

The traffic of a continent. 

A hundred thousand men were led, 
By one calf near three centuries dead. 
They followed still his crooked way, 
And lost one hundred years a day; 
For thus such reverence is lent, 

To well-established precedent. 


A moral lesson this might teach, 
Were | ordained and called to preach; 
For men are prone to go it blind, 
Along calf-paths of the mind, 

And work away from sun to sun, 

To do what other men have done. 
They follow in the beaten track, 

And out and in, and forth and back, 
And still their devious course pursue, 
To keep the path that others do. 
They keep the path a sacred groove, 
Along which all their lives they move. 
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But how the wise old wood-gods laugh, 
Who saw the first primeval calf; 

Ah! many things this tale might teach — 
But | am not ordained to preach. 


Sam Walter Foss 
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Exercise 


3. ‘The Fly’ 


Two cyclists are separated by thirty miles of straight, flat 
road. They begin pedalling towards each other 
simultaneously. At the same time, a fly takes off from the 
handlebars of one of the cyclists, flies to the second, turns 
instantaneously, flies back to the first, etc. The fly continues 
to make these alternating flights as the cyclists continuously 
decrease the distance between themselves. Finally, the fly is 
smashed between the handlebars as the cyclists collide. Both 
cyclists were travelling at 15 miles per hour and the fly at 40 
— all at constant speeds. 


The problem: How far did the fly fly? 


You have five minutes only to answer the question. Please 
tick the appropriate box after you have decided on your 
answer: 


e If you feel that it is impossible to answer the question — 
tick box A. 


e If you feel that it is possible to answer the question, but 
that there is not sufficient time allowed — tick box B. 


e If you feel the answer is simple — tick box C and state the 
number of miles the fly flew. 
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Module 5 


Introducing Change 


Objectives 


I. At the end of the session, participants should be 
able to: 
(1) Recognize the nature of change; 
(11) Identify reasons why people resist change: 
(111) List ways in which people can be helped to 
accept change. 
2. Back on the job, participants should be motivated 


to initiate, support and contribute necessary 
changes. 


Reading Material 


|. Introducing change (see p. 45). 


Exercises 


|. (a) Identify some changes which affect your role as 
managers. 
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(b) Identify some changes which affect your staff. 
2. List reasons why people resist change. 


3. Indicate how we can overcome resistance to 
change. 


Reading Material 
1. Introducing Change 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Change is nothing new for us. Change has been with us 
since the beginning of time, and without it there could have 
been no evolution. 

In 500 BC Heraclitus observed that you can never step into 
the same river twice. The water is never the same, a fresh lot 
has arrived! 

The difference today is the rate of change and the speed 
with which we have to adapt to it in order to survive. 

_ Changes are affecting both the managers and their staff. 

_ What changes today are affecting the role of the District 
Medical Officer of Health (MOH) and his management team? 
Changes include: 


— Shortage of resources, particularly money, drugs, vehicles, 
fuel: 

—A less disciplined work force: 

—Advances in technology; 

—The growing size of institutions: 

—The public expect more and demand more; 

—The rate of change. 


What changes are affecting staff? These include: 

—Frequent changes of work place: 

—Loss of prospects of a career: 

—Less loyalty to the institution: - 

— ‘Cultural shock’ (syraptoms experienced by somebody who 
lives and works in an alien environment) 
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2. RESISTANCE TO CHANGE 


By experience, we know that we and other people often resist 
change. Why do people resist change? There are a number 
of reasons: 


—Insecurity, fear of unforeseeable consequences; 

—Fear of criticism if they cannot cope; 

—Possible loss of skill (e.g. MOH losing his technical skill); 

—Possible breaking up of work groups which were 
harmonious; 

—May have to learn new skills; 

—Status may be threatened. 


3. ACCEPTANCE OF CHANGE 


What can we do to avoid, or at least to reduce, resistance to 
change? We can help staff to accept change when we follow 
several guides: 


—Plan the change carefully (identify problems and their 
underlying causes; formulate alternative actions to remove 
problems; select the most feasible actian; establish an 
implementation plan); 


—Involve those who will be affected by the change right from 
the planning stage; 


—Explain the benefits both for the organization and the 
people; also indicate disadvantages that are likely to arise; 


—Introduce the change gradually; in the case of a major 
change test the ‘recommended action’ prior to large-scale . 
implementation; 


—Be patient and tolerant during the change. Give support 
and help; 


—Provide any training which may be needed; 


—Monitor the change. Keep an eye on how things are going; 
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—Communicate frequently with staff during and after the 
change in order to identify snags and problems; 


—Be firm about the end results, but flexible in getting there: 


—Develop an ‘acceptance-of-change’ philosophy in your 
organization. 


4. SUMMARY 


We are all affected by changes: political, economic, 
technological, sociological and organizational. 

The rate of change and its impact call for managers to be 
more effective in the choice of Strategies, more efficient in the 
use of resources, better trainers, better communicators and 
better at human relations. 

Our staff need to be better trained and more well informed. 
If they are kept in the dark about changes, they will resist 
change. 

People often resist change because it may threaten some 
of their basic needs — security, a sense of belonging, etc. 
They may fear Criticism, inability to cope, loss of skill, loss of 
_ Status, inability to learn new skills, or a duller job. Change is 
often uncomfortable. 

We can get them to accept change if we recognize these 
obstacles and help train, communicate with, consult and 
involve those affected. 
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Module 6 


Decision-Making 


A. Objectives 


At the end of the session, participants should be able 
to: 


I. Use a systematic technique for decision-making; 


2. Appreciate the importance of consultation in the 
decision-making process. 


B. Reading Material 


|. “Decisions, Decisions’ — a systematic approach 
to decision-making (see p. 51). 


C. Exercises 


|. Decision-making techniques (see p. 66). 


2. Identify five different kinds of action that may 
affect decision-making. 


3. Clarify your objective (see p. 67). 


4. Discuss the constraints that influence decision- 
making — “The New Car’ exercise. 
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_ ‘Must’ and ‘wants’ factors (see p. 68). 
. Setting priorities (see p. 69 and p. 70). 


- Discuss the benefits of consultation in decision- 
making — ‘The Donor Agency’ exercise (p. 69). 
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Reading Material 


1. ‘Decisions, Decisions’ — 
A Systematic Approach to 
Decision-Making 


1. INTRODUCTION 


1.1 What Is a Decision? 


One definition could be a choice of options (or alternatives). 


1.2 Why Do We Make Decisions? 


Mainly to solve problems and initiate action which, hopefully, 
will help to solve them. 


_ Examples of when decisions are required: 


(i) When choosing a particular remedy (from several) for 
solving a problem: 
(ii) When a person is sorting out his objectives; 


(iii) When there is an obstacle to overcome. 
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1.3 Are There Different Kinds of Decisions? 
There are three main types of decisions: 


(a) Emergency Decisions 


To cope with a serious crisis, accident or risk, calling for 
immediate action. These are fairly rare. 


(b) Routine Decisions: 


Everyday decisions, usually calling for a ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ answer, 
or merely approval. 


(c) Debatable Decisions 


These are really tough ones, involving more thought and 
calling for discussion with others involved. They affect people 
and performance, profits and morale. They usually bring 
about changes too. These are the decisions we shall be 
discussing in this course. 

We believe that the suggested procedures and ideas 
contained in the presentation which follows should make 
participants into more effective decision-makers. 


1.4 Kinds of Action 


In making a decision you may be considering any of the 
following five kinds of action. The first three are for coping 
with existing problems: 
(i) Interim action 
USE: Buys time for finding the cause of the problem. 
EXAMPLE: Putting a bucket under the leak in the roof. 
(ii) Adaptive:action 


USE: Lets you live with a problem. 


EXAMPLE: Making an indoor swimming pool under the 
hole. 
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(ii) Corrective action 


USE: Gets rid of the known cause of the problem. 
EXAMPLE: Repairing the roof. 


The last two are provisions against future problems. 


(iv) Preventive action 


USE: Makes it less likely for the problem to occur. 
EXAMPLE: Putting a good roof on in the first place. 


(v) Contingency action 


USE: Provides stand-by arrangements to offset or 
minimize the effects of a serious potential problem. 
EXAMPLE: Keeping a tarpaulin and ladder handy. 


1.5 Suggested Procedure 


The suggested procedure or plan for decision-making has 
five main stages: 

—fact gathering 

—consulting the people 

—making the decision 

—communicating the decision 

—following up the decision. 


2. FILMED PRESENTATION 


2.1 The Story of the Film ‘Decisions, Decisions’ 


Alan is the Office Manager of a large company, and he has 
been put in charge of the office move into new premises. 
This is a complex operation as there are many different 
departments involved and the move has to cause as little 
disruption as possible to the working of the organization. 
Nothing seems to have gone right and everyone is blaming 
him. He is in despair, and as the film opens he is thinking of 
jumping out of his office window into the street below. His 
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secretary rescues him and leaves him to think things over. He 
dreams that a panel of four great decision-makers of history 
is sitting in judgement on him (General Montgomery, Queen 
Elizabeth |, Winston Churchill and Brutus). They tell him the 
mistakes he has made over the move — these are illustrated 
by flashbacks showing what actually happened and how the 
people concerned reacted. They ask him to consider what 
would have happened in history if they had acted as he did. 
General Montgomery, the leader of the panel, sums up each 
stage of the decision-making procedure, which is illustrated 
by a cartoon in the film, and shows Alan what he ought to 
have done in each case. When the panel is eventually 
satisfied that he has got the message properly, the dream 
fades away and Alan is left to face reality again — a wiser 
man. 


Points to look for in the film 


—Fact gathering (clarify the object, collect the information); 
—Consulting people (getting their views); 

—Making the decision (don't dither); 

—Communicating the decision (face-to-face); 

—Follow-up (on-the-spot inspection). 


2.2 Screening of Film ‘Decisions, Decisions’ 


Note below any points that strike you about the film. 
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3. FACT GATHERING 
e 
(a) Decide the objective. State, preferably in writing, exactly 
what it is you are seeking to accomplish. 
What sort of problem is it? Is it unique to our organization 
only, or does it happen to other people too? 
Could it simply be part of another problem? (If so, it 
might need a different solution.) 


ee 


Is it really our problem? 

Could it actually be dealt with better by someone else? 

Should we delegate the decision? (This is not the same 
as passing the buck, as good junior managers welcome 
responsibility. Provided they are reliable, there may be a 
case for passing the decision over to them.) 
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What facts (information) are needed? 
What facts are readily available? 

Are these all facts, or opinions? 
When do we need these facts? 

What facts are relevant? (Prune.) 


(d) How do | find these facts? 
Quick answer — go out and look for them yourself. 
But where do | start looking? 


(e) Identify the limiting factors. These can include: 
(i) Limitation of costs: 
(ii) Time constraints. How quick? When? Too late? 
(iii) Constraints related to departmental policy. 
Can you suggest any others? 

Certain of these factors can be identified as ‘must’ 
constraints, i.e. if they are not met, the decision will be 
unacceptable. Other factors are ‘want’ constraints, i.e. 
desirable but not essential. 


(f) In considering constraints there is a danger that we may 
limit our thinking or be inhibited by the tendency to 
assume ‘We can’t do this or that because. ___’ Our 
minds are tied down by constraints, many of which may 
be purely in our imagination. We call such constraints 
tethering factors and we should always challenge such 
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factors by looking at them in these ways: 


—Let’s forget about that for the moment. 

—ls there another way of looking at this? 

—What would happen if we did not make that assumption? 

—Aren’t we being dominated by this idea? 

—Are these the only alternatives? 

—Do we have to take either of these positions? 

—If we were not restricted by that consideration what would 
we do? 

—That is probably true but let us suppose it is just a myth. 

—We’ll come back to that but let us try some other ideas first. 

—|s that so important? 

—Is that as essential as everyone always believes? 


CONSULTING PEOPLE 


Who will be affected by our decision? Just our own 
department? Or other departments? 

How far down (or up) the management line will others be 
affected? 


The answers to these questions should tell us whom we 
should consult about the problem. 


These people should be consulted as a group, not 
individually, and they should be encouraged to give their 
own views and suggestions. They will usually have more 
facts to contribute, too. 


Listen to their views, even if you don’t always agree with 
them. Stay open-minded at this stage. Don’t argue. Help 
them to feel that they have contributed towards dealing 
with the problem. 


Fix a time limit for receiving suggestions, otherwise your 
decision will be deferred indefinitely. 
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9. MAKING THE DECISION 


(a) Firstly, remind yourself of your objective. 


(b) Next, consider the options (alternatives) which are open 


(Cc 


(d 


(e 


(f 


(g 


~_— 


) 


~_— 


— 


_—~ 


to you. Weigh up the pros and cons of each one. 

Visualize what could be the possible outcome of each 
option. You must not limit your thinking at this stage. In 
thinking of the alternatives you can run through interim, 
adaptive, corrective, preventive and contigency 
possibilities. For example, in our choice of car exercise, 
you might consider buying a good second-hand car or 
leasing a new one instead of outright purchase. 

However, in order to illustrate the decision-making 
procedure, let us imagine that you have in mind one of 
three kinds of vehicle and that you are purchasing a new 
one outright. The cars are A, B and C. 

The three tables on pages 58 to 60 show the 
evaulation of each vehicle against your criteria. 


Consider also what would happen, if no decision were 
taken. (This might occasionally prove to be the correct 
answer.) 


Having done all this, the right option is usually quite 
clear, and you can make your decision. Select the right 
option. In our exercise, you will see that type ‘B’ meets all 
the ‘must’ constraints. There is one ‘want’ constraint in 
which it fails. This is identified as a snag, and the answer 
is noted by the side of the objection. 


A decision can sometimes be split into Stages, or even 
shared (see ‘Sharing Decisions’, p. 63). 


If you are left with two options, both of which appear to 
have equal merit, you can make an arbitrary choice. 
(Spin a coin for it!) 


Don't dither! Once you have made your decision, stick to 
it. 
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Table 1. Evaluation of Car A 


Purpose of Decision To Select a New Car 
Constraints Alternatives 
Must Observe 
Under £X,000 in price 
Less than 5m X 1.70 m 


30 mpg 
Able to seat 6 


Large luggage compartment 


<|sis[asis > 


Easy to get spares 


Want to Observe 


Service intervals X 3,000 miles 
Service agency near Y 
Low insurance X High insurance 


Snags: 25 mpg 
Service intervals, Insurance costs 


Action 
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Table 2. Evaluation of Car B 


Purpose of Decision To Select a New Car 
Constraints Alternatives 
Must Observe 

Under £X,000 in price 

Less than 5 m X 1.70 m 

30 mpg 7 

Able to seat 6 

Large luggage compartment 


Easy to get spares 


RSIS SIN Ce 


Want to Observe 
Service intervals Y 
Service agency near X 


Low insurance Y 


Snags: Service agency 8 miles away 


Answer: Arrange with garage to 
provide transport 


Action: Buy Type ‘B’ Arrange with garage to provide 


transport 


Table 3. Evaluation of Car C 


Purpose of Decision 
Constraints 
Must Observe 
Under £X,000 in price 
Less than 5 m X 1.70 m 
30 mpg 
Able to seat 6 
Large luggage compartment 
Easy to get spares 
Want to Observe 
Service intervals 
Service agency near 


Low insurance 


Action 
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To Select a New Car 


Alternatives 


<x [<|<ix |? 


V 


Snags: Luggage compartment not 
large enough 


6. COMMUNICATING THE DECISION 


(a) Communicate your decision, face to face, with the group 
you originally consulted. 


(b) Give them your reasons for making your decision. They 
will react better if they know why you made it. 


(Cc) Sel/ your decision, if necessary, stressing the benefits to 
them. Be tactful but firm — and never apologetic — 
about your decision. 


(d) Confirm your decision in writing, but only after 
communicating it face to face. 


7. FOLLOW-UP 


(a) Ensure that your decision has been passed on to all 
concerned, and that it is in fact being carried out. 


(b) You can check this partly by results and feedback 
through correspondence and returns, but the only really 
effective way is by personal on-the-spot inspection. 


(C) Monitor the results. Keep reviewing the situation caused 
by your decision. You may have to take corrective action 
or amend your decision slightly. 


(d) You may have to face the fact that your decision was 
wrong. If so, it is much better to admit the fact and 
change the decision. People will respect you more if you 
do this than if you persist in carrying on with something 
that is obviously not right. 


8. GENERATING ALTERNATIVE COURSES OF 
ACTION 


In the selection of a car it is relatively easy to consider the 
alternatives, but what about the options you could generate in 
dealing with possible solutions to a human problem? 
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Below are some idea-stimulating questions which will 
provide you with additional mental stimulus when seeking 
alternative courses of action. 

Notes for Generating Alternative Courses of Action 
- Have | done this sort of thing before? How? 

- Could | do this in some other way? 

- How did other people tackle it? 

_ What kind of people am | dealing with? 

- How can this situation be changed to fit us? 


- How can we adapt to fit this situation? 


af: Oe Xr eee OO) IN 


_ How about using more? 
All of it? 
One? 
Two? 
Several? 
Less than we have done? 
Only a portion? 


8. How about using something else? 
Older? 
Newer? 
Expensive? 
Cheaper? 


9. How near? 
10. How far? 
11. In what direction? 


12. Could | do this in combination? 
With whom? 
With what? 


13. What about doing the opposite? 
14. What would happen if | did nothing? 
15. What specialist advice is available within the organization? 
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16. What external bodies could give advice? 


17. What do subordinates, colleagues, superiors, suggest? 


18. Does company policy suggest any particular approach? 


19. Do the usual constraints really apply in this case? 


9. SHARING DECISIONS 


Decisions can sometimes be shared — this is a form of 


delegation. 


Table 4 shows stages of decision-making, illustrating how 
the use of authority by the manager is gradually handed over 


to his subordinates. 


Table 4. The Stages in Decision-Making 


Use of 


by manager 


ae SR 


. Manager presents problem and 


freedom 6. 


subordinates 


. Manager makes decision and 


announces it 


Manager ‘sells’ decision 


. Manager presents ideas and 


invites questions 


Manager presents possible 
decision, subject to change 


invites ideas but he makes the 
decision 


Manager defines limits. 
Group makes the decision 


. Manager permits groups to 


function within defined limits 


1. Manager Makes Decision and Announces It 


ere the manager considers the possible options and decides 
pn One of them. He tells his subordinates of his decision and 
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why he has made it, but they have no share in the decision- 
making process. 


2. Manager Makes Decision and Sells It 


Here he makes the decision and announces it, emphasizing 
the advantages to his subordinates. He uses them, in fact, to 
help him convince others of the correctness of his decision. 


3. Manager Presents Ideas and Invites Questions 


Here he explains the background thinking and the various 
options open — but he still makes the decision himself, 
although inviting questions from subordinates. 


4. Manager Presents a Possible Decision, Subject to Change 


Here he proposes a decision and invites his subordinates to 
discuss and review it — but he reserves the right to make 
the final decision himself. 


5. Manager Presents a Problem, Invites Suggestions 


He identifies the problem and suggests options, without 
indicating his preferences. Subordinates suggest other 
solutions and ideas. From the expanded list of options 
provided by his subordinates the manager makes the most 
suitable final decision. 


6. Manager Defines Limits, Asks Group to Decide 
Here the manager hands over authority to the subordinates to 


suggest the final decision, but lays down the boundaries or 
limits which have to be taken into account. 
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7. Manager Permits Group to Decide (within limits) 


The limits here will be those defined by the manager’s boss 
(i.e. limits which the manager himself cannot exceed). The 
manager himself may be part of the decision-making team, 
but will not use his own authority to force a decision not 
acceptable to the others in the team. He himself remains 
accountable for the results of the decision. 
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Exercise 


1. Decision-Making Techniques 


How would you classify the following actions? 


4. A disabled man using a wooden leg ..........-.---------------1--- 
2. Keeping a fire extinguisher in your Caf -.......-----------------re 


3. Giving up beer and taking some exercise to lose weight .... 


. Repairing a worn shoe sole 


. Carrying a tool kit in the boot 


ee cewececc cen ee sewececes oe ewesessenenasesooneseres=* 


. Pumping up a SIOW PUNCTUFE .........-.-.---2---2--eeeereeee 


Oo m™~ © ...01 


s Wearing QuMbOOTS sxe -t:. one-one 
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Exercise 


3. Clarify your Objective 


There's an old story about a farmer who told his wife he 
would plough the north field the next day. It goes like this: 


In the morning he went out to oil the tractor, but he found 
that he was low on oil. So he went to the storage shed to get 
some. On the way he noticed the chickens werent fed. He 
went to the corn store to get some corn, where he saw some 
Sacks on the ground. That reminded him the potatoes needed 
sprouting, so he started for the potato pit to sprout the 
potatoes. As it happened, on the way he passed the woodpile 
and remembered he had to take some firewood to the house. 
He had picked up a few sticks when an ailing lamb passed 
by. He dropped the wood and reached for the lamb. He... . 


List all the problems which are mentioned, or which you 
can deduce from this story. 


Which is the Number One Objective? 
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Exercise 


5. ‘Must’ and ‘Wants’ Factors 


You wish to buy a new car, but you think it important to 
consider various factors before making a final choice. 


co So: [RA on 


1 
2. Under 5 metres long and 1.70m wide to fit garage 
3. 
4 


. Easy to get spares 
. Able to seat six 


. Large luggage compartment 


Under £%:000. in prices 22. Ao.o8 io... 


At least 30 miles per gallon of fuel 


_ Service intervals not more frequent than every 6,000 miles 


“GE Ow INSUraNCe COSTS)ClGn tee. -: ---2---- 4-2 


Signify with an ‘M’ or ‘W’ which of the above factors you 


consider to be Musts and which are Wants. 
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Exercise 


6a. Setting Priorities (Individual 
Choice) 


You are a member of a DHMT/sub-DHMT and you have been 
given the task of strengthening the health services in your 
District/sub-District. In support of this task a donor agency 
had agreed to provide financial Support in the amount of 25% 
of your present annual budget (allotment). 

In order to assist you in your task you are to decide on the 
order of importance of the twelve budget items listed below, — 
on which you want to spend the donor’s financial 
contributions. Enter your individual choice in your selected 
order of importance, i.e. 1st, 2nd. 3rd, etc. in column ‘A’ 
Overleaf. 
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A 
Budget Item (Individual 
Choice) 


Air-conditioning equipment 
for rural health facilities 


Increase essential drugs for 
rural health facilities 


One additional medical 
officer 


Extension of hospital ward 
by 20 beds 


Vaccines 
Three additional nurses 


Increase essential drugs for 
hospitals 


New X-ray equipment 


Extension of hospital 
outpatient departments 


Two additional clinical 
officers 


Fridges/kerosene for RHFs 


Increase petrol and 
maintenance of vehicle 
allocation 


6b. Setting Priorities (Group Choice) 


Your group has been given the task of strengthening the 
health services in your District/sub-District. In support of this 
task a donor agency had agreed to provide financial support 
in the amount of 25% of your present annual budget 


(allotment). 


In order to assist your group in the task, you are to decide 
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on the order of importance of the twelve budget items, listed 
below, on wt.ich you want to spend the donor's financial 
contributions. 

The Chairman will record your decisions in the selected 
order of importance and then enter your final decision below. 


A B C D 
Budget Item Individual | Autocratic | Democratic|Consensus 
Choice Choice Choice | Choice 


Air-conditioning equipment 
for rural health facilities 


Increase essential drugs for 
rural health facilities 


One additional medical 
officer 


Extension of hospital ward 
by 20 beds 
Vaccines | a 


Three additional nurses 


Increase essential drugs for 
hospitals 


New X-ray equipment 


Extension of hospital 
outpatient departments 


Two additional clinical 
officers 


Increase petrol and 
maintenance of vehicle 
allocation 
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Module 7 


Problem-Preventing / Solving at Your 
Station 


A. Objectives 


|. At the end of the session, participants should agree 
on how to carry out the forthcoming problem- 
preventing/solving activities in their station. 


2. Back on the job, participants should be motivated 
to initiate, support and contribute to problem- 
preventing/ solving activities. 


B. Reading Material 


I. Problem-preventing/ solving (p. 31). 
2. Introducing change (p. 45). 


3. Product of session ‘Identification of Problems’. 


C. Exercises 


|. In your team, address the following points: 


(a) Problems you want to tackle during the 
forthcoming months: 
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(b) Dates for completing implementation plans for 
preventing/ solving these problems; 


(c) Dates for implementing these plans. 


. In your team, carry out the problem-preventing/ 
solving steps 1 — 4 (problem analysis, formulation 
of alternative corrective actions, selection of 
feasible corrective action(s), implementation 
planning) for one of the problems you have 
identified in exercise |. (a). 
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Evaluation Questionnaire 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this questionnaire is to obtain from all participants 
their views, criticisms and constructive ideas concerning various 
aspects of this workshop in order to improve the conduct of future 
workshops of a similar nature. 

Please read the questionnaire through before answering any 
questions. 


A. Objectives Achieved 


Please tick one column for each item. 


Fairly Very 
lam now able to: Poorly well well 


|. Describe the programme 
‘Integrated Rural Health and 
Family Planning’ and the 
component ‘Strengthening the 
Managerial Performance of 
DHMTs/sub-DHMTs’ 


2. Identify the functions of and 
composition of my health 
Management team 


ww 


List the main steps of problem- 
preventing / solving 


4. List reasons for resistance to 
change 


5. Identify guides for reducing 
resistance to changes 
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6. List the main steps of decision- 
making || Sy) ag | ...-,..--. 


7. Carry out problem-preventing/ 
solving activities wveeeeneveneneeees 


B. Method 


Please tick one column for each item. 


My opinion: Inefficient 
1. Reading material 90 wnnneneesnennen-e 


2. Explanation before each 
session by the moderator _ -...-------------- 


3. Discussion in QrOUPS ————wweewnneneeeeneee> 


4. Presentation by the groups in 
plenary sesSiOMS ——wrrvveeveeeeteeees 


5. Discussion in plenary sessions .........-.------- 


C. Participation, Organization 


Please tick one column for each item. 


Disagree 


1. From the beginning I 
understood that active 
participation was expected 
of-me I eect ec 


2. 1 have the feeling I have 
learned something new and 
useful” -—> ) RR nce 


3. The moderators provided too 
little support 


4. The workshop was well 
organized 


Efficient 


Agree 


Very 
efficient 


Strongly 
agree 


D. Content 


1. Identify the easiest session. Briefly explain why: 


Session: 


aaa, 
I ee 
eae re oc on cc an 


2. Identify the most difficult session. Briefly explain why. 


Session: 


Saree 
eg ne awn ns anew nvin rin Seat Gent nnenecncenucccss es 
 \° i ie ! 


ii occa aS TAL. 


3. Identify the most interesting session. Briefly explain why. 


Session: 


i) einai 
ee nervioso ids aa ense ey veecenac.cucc 
ee earn cece ccnvnucecccde 


4. Suggest any topics in the present workshop which you 
would wish to have excluded in future workshops: 


5. Suggest any topics not included at present which you would 
wish to have included in future workshops: 
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6. (a) Do you think that the length of the workshop was 
adequate? 


E. Others 


Make any further comments and suggestions: 


ee eee 
Coy 2 ae emi 


Se enero RE 


Nate fopiiciial):. °.:..---csncteseueepaimeemeennnsncsoee--7--6>+0>>0-entnraanaeta eet 


DTS. 5. pec ialpea RRR pee, Se 
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PART B 


Health Management 


Objectives 


|. At the end of the workshop, participants should: 


(a) Be knowledgeable about the basic principles of 
management, including systems approach, group working, 
organization and co-ordination, communication and 
motivation, perception, delegation, guidance and 
supervision, leadership behaviour; 


(b) Be able to apply these principles. 


2. Upon returning to their working settings, participants should: 


(a) Apply the knowledge and skills they have acquired in the 
workshop; 


(b) Share their knowledge and skills with their staff. 
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Workshop Agenda 
Se) ne oe 


Date Time 
First day 9.00 - 9.45 
9.45 - 10.15 
10.15 — 10.45 
10.45 — 13.00 
13.00 — 14.15 
14.15 — 16.30 
Second day 8.15 - 10.15 
10.15 — 10.45 
10.45 — 13.00 
13.00 — 14.15 
14.15 — 16.30 
Third day 8.15 — 10.15 
10.15 — 10.45 
10.45 — 13.00 
13.00 — 14.15 
14.15 ~ 16.30 


Session 


Opening session 

Objectives of the workshop 
Learning approach 

Agenda 

Administrative matters 

Coffee break 

3. Reports on problem-preventing/ 
solving activities by health 
management teams 


NO — 


Luncheon 
4. Principles of management: an 
introduction 


5. Health as part of socio- 
economic development 

Coffee break 

6. Group working 

Luncheon 

7. Organization and co-ordination 


8. Communication 

Coffee break 

9. Motivation 

Luncheon 

10. Perception: self-development 
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Fourth day 8.15 - 10.15 


10.15 - 10.45 
10.45 — 13.00 
13.00 — 14.15 
14.15 — 16.30 


Fifth day 8.15 — 10.15 


10.15 — 10.45 
10.45 — 11.50 
12.00 - 13.00 
13.00 - 14.15 
14.15 — 15.15 
15.30 - 16.30 


11. Delegation 

Coffee break 

12. Guidance and supervision 
Luncheon 

13. Leadership behaviour 


14. Management of hospital 
outpatient services (OPS) 
Coffee break 
Continuation of session 14. 
15. Forthcoming problem-preventing/ 
solving activities of your station 
Luncheon 
Continuation of session 15. 
16. Summary and evaluation 


ee eee 
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Modules 
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Module 8 


Principles of Management 


A. Objectives 
At the end of the session, participants should be 
able to: 


|. Define management and describe its main 
functions; 


2. Identify the skills of an effective manager. 


B. Reading Material 


|. Principles of Management (see p. 89). 


C. Exercises 


!. In a hospital OPD there are three clinical 
officers (COs) on duty. Together the COs see 90 
patients. There is one nurse working i in the 
injection room (IR). She can give 18 injections 
per hour. 


Question: (i) What happens at the IR? 
(11) What would you do? 
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. Identify those key factors that make for personal 
effectiveness in managers. In doing the exercise 
focus on an individual at work whom you 
consider to be a good manager — a SUCCESS. List 
the relevant factors which you consider make for 
his/her managerial effectiveness. 


3. A Questionnaire (see p. 101). 


. The Story (see p. 103). 


5. Identify important factors (motives) which affect 


your job performance. 


_ Can you remember a ‘right’ decision you made 
in the past at work? Explain why the decision 
went ‘right’. 


_ ‘The Nine-dot Problem’ (see p. 105). 
_ ‘The Man in the Lift’ (see p. 106). 
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Reading Material 
1. Principles of Management 


1. A DEFINITION OF MANAGEMENT 


What is management? We can find many definitions. We do 
not intend to use the word ‘management’ as meaning the 
people in the upper stratum of an organization. Nor do we 
use management in the sense of forcefully controlling a 
Situation. Instead, management might be simply defined as 
follows: 


‘Management is getting things done through other people.’ 
This definition is based on two principles: 
1.1 Commitment to Achievement 
Management sees first that objectives are specified and then 
that they are achieved. Getting things done means engaging 
in purposeful action, not in action for its own sake. 
1.2 The Importance of People 
This means that people are the most important resource for 
getting things done. This definition should not be read to 


mean only that someone (the manager) commands and 
others (people) execute. 


&9 


- 


2. MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS 


In carrying out his duty of ‘getting things done’ the manager 
will perform three broad sequential functions of management: 


— Planning (P) 
— Implementation (1) 
— Evaluation (E). 


In addition to these three sequential functions, two 
continuing functions can be identified: 


— Communication 
— Decision-making. 


Figure 1 shows planning, implementation and evaluation as 
the three slices of a pie — but what matters are the arrows 
that link the three functions to emphasize the continuous 
cycle of management. 


Communication 


Decision-making 


Figure 1. Management Functions 


2.1 Planning 


Planning is the process of conceptualizing and anticipating 
future action. When planning, the manager elaborates what 
he wants to achieve in the future and how he will proceed. 
The starting point may be an idea that occurred to the 
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manager, Or a particular situation which is felt to be 
unsatisfactory. 

Planning a health programme can take place at any level in 
the health system. Usually, the general policies and 
guidelines are laid down by the Ministry of. Health 
Headquarters. The role of the middle-level health team, e.g. 
the district health management team, is to interpret policies at 
the local level and plan their implementation. Non- 
governmental organizations may also be involved in the 
planning process. 

Planning methods can be applied to a large programme 
such as the Integrated Rural Health and Family Planning 
Programme or to small ones such as a rural water scheme. 

Depending on how far the manager has to look into the 
future, planning may be labelled long-term (normally five 
years and more), medium-term or Short-term (usually less 
than one year). 

Planning usually includes the Steps shown in Figure 2. 


6 
Writing the 
plan 
5 
Analysing 
feasibility 
4 
Formulating 
alternative 
3 courses of 
: action 
Setting 
objectives 
2 
Selecting 
problems 


Looking at the 
Situation 


Figure 2. Steps in Planning 
9] 


2.2 Implementation 


Without implementation, plans remain theoretical, the 
implementation function is, therefore, most important. 

In implementing the plan the manager will carry out several 
sub-functions, including: 


(i) Organizing 


—Assessing resources (human, material, financial, time) 
—Allocating resources. 


(ii) Staffing 


—Selecting and recruiting staff 
—Training and developing staff. 


(iii) Directing 


—Supervising 

—Motivating 

—Delegating 
—Co-ordinating team effort. 


While all implementation sub-functions are important, 
‘motivation’ and ‘delegation’ deserve particular attention 
because they are frequently less well understood. 


Motivation 


Motivation means creating a force or impulse which will move 
people towards desired behaviour. Any behaviour is 
ultimately caused by an unsatisfied need. 

A person who is hungry will behave in such a way that he 
can eat. Someone who needs to be respected and held in 
high esteem will behave in such a way that he gets 
recognition from others. Accordingly, motivation means 
helping people to satisfy their needs. If a hungry person iS 
offered money for carrying out some work, the pay becomes 
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an incentive or reinforcement to work, because it provides 
the means to satisfy an unmet physiological need. Likewise, 
an employee with a psychological need for respect and 
esteem will be reinforced to show high performance if he gets 
recognition for his work. Such incentives or reinforcements 
are called motivation factors. 

Figure 3 illustrates the motivation process. 


Directs 
Reinforces 


Causes 


Motivation 
factor 


Behaviour 


Examples 


Physiological needs ———-» Work «————_________ Pay 
(Food, shelter) 


Psychological needs ——w» High q—— Recognition 
(Respect, esteem) performance 


Figure 3. The Motivation Process 


It should be noted that a motivation factor loses its force 
when it no longer contributes to Satisfying an unmet need. 
For example, a rich person will no longer be motivated to do 
a job because of the pay offered for it. His basic physiological 
needs are fulfilled. Yet, he may be interested in taking a job if 
it provides social recognition. Such recognition would act as 
a motivation factor contributing to an unmet psychological 
need. 


Delegation 


Our definition of management as ‘getting work done through 
the efforts of other people’ implies the managerial technique 
of delegation. 

The meaning of delegation is derived from the Latin de 
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legatus (from the law). Delegation means the conferring of a 
certain specified responsibility by a higher hierarchical level. 
The overall responsibility, however, remains with the 
manager; he never abdicates responsibilities but he delegates 
them. Together with the responsibility goes the principle of 
authority: ‘Responsibility and authority should have a 1:1 
relationship’. It would be unfair, if, after assigning a staff 
member certain responsibilities, and telling him he was 
responsible for certain results, the manager did not give him 
definite authority to do what has to be done to achieve these 
results. It would be like telling a machinist that he is required 
to maintain a certain very close tolerance on the inside 
dimension of a bored hole and then not allowing him to use 
the only tool in the shop that could hold the tolerance. 

Delegation is a complex managerial technique. One author 
put it as follows: ‘Responsibility, like water, finds its own level, 
and men, like pint pots can hold so much and no more. If 
you try to put a quart into a pint pot it will be found 
elsewhere and not in the pot’. 

The following guides may help you in carrying out the 
function of delegation: 


(a) Be quite clear in your own mind what you intend to 
delegate. 


(b) Select the right person as delegatee and make quite sure 
the delegatee is capable of accepting the responsibility — 
this may involve training. 


(c) Make quite sure that the delegatee understands exactly 
what is being delegated. 


(d) Give the corresponding authority. 
(e) Announce the delegation to all interested parties. 


(f) Be prepared for the fact that the delegatee will make 
mistakes. 


(g) Do not interfere whilst things appear to be going right. 
(h) Exercise control — check to see that the results obtained 
are what you wanted. 
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2.3 Evaluation 


Evaluation is mainly concerned with assessing the 
achievement of results and the economic use of resources. 
Evaluation is the managerial function that keeps a health 
programme functioning as planned. Some deviations are 
bound to occur from the plan, including schedule, targets 
and budget. The purpose of evaluation is to check that these 
deviations do not fall outside allowable limits and, if they do, 
to take corrective action. Evaluation thus involves the 
following steps: 


(i) Selecting evaluation indicators that will allow the manager 
to compare what actually takes place with what was 
expected; 


(ii) Collecting information on how the programme is actually 
performing; 


(iii) Comparing the actual performance against the 
indicators; 


(iv) Identifying the causes of excessive deviations; 


(v) Taking corrective action if excessive deviations occur. 


2.4 Communication 


Communication consists in the transmission of a message by 
a sender and its reception by a receiver. This basic definition 
requires that the message be received and that it conveys the 
meaning intended by the transmitter. 

Figure 4 illustrates the communication process. 


Thought as 
received 
message 


Thought as 
intended 
message 


Encoding—» /rans- _, Decoding 
. mission 4 


4 


‘ 
~ £ 


“ == Noise ---~ 


Figure 4. Basic Model of Communication 
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As can be seen from this model, at least four steps must 
occur: (i) the thought must be encoded into symbols that are 
both suitable for the transmission medium (picture, voice, 
written word) and meaningful to the receiver, (ii) it must be 
transmitted; (iii) it must be decoded; (iv) it must become a 
thought in the brain of the receiver. Each of these steps is 
fraught with possibilities of distortion and interruption (noise). 

In management we are concerned with ‘effective 
communication’: in addition to just receiving the message the 
receiver should become influenced by the message and 
behave in conformity with it. 

To be an effective communicator you have to fulfil some 
basic requirements: (i) have something to say; (ii) be 
prepared; clarify all your ideas before seeking to 
communicate to others; (iii) make your message brief, clear 
and relevant; (iv) develop a natural style; use simple 
straightforward language; (v) check and re-check whether 
your message has been properly understood; (vi) seek also to 
understand. Communication is a two-way process — it is 
extremely important to be a good listener. | 


2.5 Decision-making 


Decision-making has been well described as the ‘creative 
process where knowledge, thought, feeling and imagination 
are fused into action’. 

As individuals, we are faced with situations which require 
us to make decisions many times during the course of the 
day. We have to answer such questions as: ‘When do | get up 
in the morning?’, ‘What will | wear?’, ‘What will | eat for 
breakfast?’, ‘What route shall | take to work?’. 

Management decisions are made in the course of other 
management activities such as planning, implementation and 
evaluation. 

Often the distinction is made between decision-making 
using central authority, democratic method or consensus 
method. 
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Decision-making Using Central Authority 


The manager will make the final decision, but he may ask for 
advice from his staff or the members of a group as an aid to 
making up his mind. 


Decision-making Using the Democratic Method 


Here the final decision must be agreed on by the majority of 
a group. 


Decision-making Using the Consensus Method 


Group consensus is difficult to reach. Here are some guides 
to use in reaching consensus: 


(a) Avoid arguing for your own individual interests: approach 
the task on the basis of logic; avoid confrontation: 


(b) Avoid changing your mind only in order to reach 
agreement; support only solutions with which you are 
able to agree at least Partially; 


(c) Avoid ‘conflict-reducing’ techniques such as majority vote 
and averaging in reaching the decision: 


(d) View differences of opinion as helpful rather than as a 
hindrance in decision-making. 


In summary, decision-making is very much a skill which 
Can be acquired and developed. At the same time, decision- 
making is also partly an art since it involves imagination and 
taking care of feelings. 


3. THE SYSTEMS APPROACH IN MANAGEMENT 


Since the end of the Second World War, increasingly 
sophisticated management approaches have been applied to 
run large business and government affairs. 
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Perhaps the most important change which has occurred 
during the past three decades is ‘systems management’ or the 
‘systems approach’. In applying the systems approach an 
organization is viewed as a complex whole (system) 
consisting of ‘elements’. These elements are interacting, i.e. a 
change in the state of any element induces changes in the 
state of other elements. Another important characteristic of a 
system is that it is almost invariably part of an even larger 
system. 

The systems approach in management acknowledges that (i) 
what occurs in any segment or element of the organization 
relates to what occurs in other elements; (ii) what occurs in 
the environment (larger system) has an impact on the 
organization and its segments; (iii) all these occurrences 
influence the direction, input and output of the organization 
and the environment. This view of totality in the systems 
approach encompasses both human and technical elements. 
A term which has been utilized to reflect the interplay of 
human and technical elements is ‘socio-technical systems. 


4. SKILLS OF AN EFFECTIVE MANAGER 


The systems approach suggests that effective management 
rests on three basic developable skills, which can be called 
technical, human and conceptual. 


4.1 Technical Skills 


An understanding of the manifold technical elements of the 
socio-technical system and proficiency in a specific kind of 
technical activity is normally required. It is easy for US to 
visualize the technical skills of the surgeon, the musician or 
the engineer when each is performing his own special 
function. 
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4.2 Human Skills 


Human skills comprise the manager's ability to work 
effectively as a group member and to build co-operative 
efforts within the team he leads. The manager with developed 
human skills is highly perceptive. 

First, he is able to recognize his own strengths and 
weaknesses, his preferences and dislikes. He knows whether 
his basic attitude is one of being generally ‘OK’ or generally 
‘not OK’. 

In addition, the effective manager is aware of his own 
attitudes, assumptions, and beliefs about other individuals 
and groups; he is also able to see the usefulness and 
limitations of these feelings. The manager's assumption may 
be that the average person dislikes work and will avoid it if he 
can. Thus, most people must be controlled, directed or 
threatened to achieve adequate effort towards organizational 
objectives. A quite different assumption is that for the average 
person physical and mental effort in work is as natural as 
Play or rest. Thus, people will direct themselves towards 
Organizational objectives. Self-discipline is more effective than 
imposed controls. 

Third, the manager is able to recognize the perceptions of 
his superiors, equals, and subordinates. He is perceptive of 
the content of information he is constantly collecting about 
people and making the right judgements about them. 

Human skills are particularly called for when Carrying out 
the functions of communication, Staffing, motivation and 
Supervision. 


4.3 Conceptual Skills 


Conceptual skills involve the ability to see an organization as 
a whole, to recognize how the various elements of the 
Organization depend on one another. and how changes in 
any one element affect all the others. They also involve the 
ability to visualize the relationship of the individual 
Organization to the environment (Supplier, competitors. 
community, political forces, etc.). 
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5. VERTICAL - LATERAL THINKING 


Table 1 shows a comparison of vertical and lateral thinking. 


Vertical thinking Lateral thinking 


Basic Analytical Provocative 
nature Sequential Non-sequential 
Logical Non-logical 
Selective Generative 
Process | Converges towards Seeks additional options 
acceptable solutions 
Use of negatives blocks; Does not have to be 
certain paths correct to proceed 
Follows most likely Explores unlikely paths 
path 
Use of Retains labels, names, | Attempts to escape from 
patterns categories, and established patterns, 
classifications from labels and 
past experience classifications 
Results | Finite Probabilistic 


Predictable Unpredictable 


Table 1. Comparison of Vertical and Lateral Thinking 


The term ‘vertical thinking’ describes the habitual style of 
thinking. Vertical thinking is logical and linear, e.g. if. . . then; 
or cause and effect. It operates by establishing and following 
natural pathways, which link ideas together in ways 
consistent with well known patterns. 

The term ‘lateral thinking’ describes a deliberate, conscious 
strategy for interrupting linear chains of thought. It does not 
destroy patterns, nor does it operate without patterns. Lateral 
thinking facilitates widening the range of patterns available for 
dealing with a particular problem. 
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Exercise 


3. A Questionnaire 


Follow these directions carefully: 


1. 


Read everything through carefully before you do 
anything. 


. Put your name in the upper right-hand corner of this 


page. 


3. What is the population of Kenya? 


4. On the back of this page multiply 70 x 30. 


. If you agree with the old saying ‘More haste, less speed’ 


underline the phrase. 


. Which is out of place and why? Lime, grapefruit, apple, 


lemon. 


. ‘In my work it is important to do things accurately.’ If you 


agree with this, circle the phrase. 


8. Punch three small holes with your pencil here. @ 


9. If you are carefully following all directions, write ‘| am 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


carefully following all directions’ here: 

Put an X in the lower right-hand corner of this page. 
Draw a triangle around the X you have just made. 

Draw a circle around the word ‘accurately’ in sentence 7. 


Loudly call out ‘check when you get to this part of the 
test. 
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14. 
15. 
To. 
Wide 
18. 


+e. 


20. 


21: 


Sign your name under the title of this sheet. 

Put a circle around your answer to the above problem. 
On the reverse side of this paper add 107 and 272. 

Put a circle around your answer.to the above problem. 


‘Think before you act.’ If you agree with this advice, 
underline it twice. 


Underline all even numbers on the left-hand side of this 
page. 


lf you are the first person to get this far, call out ‘| have 
finished all directions carefully’. 


Now that you have finished reading everything through 
carefully, follow direction 2 only. 
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Exercise 


4. The Story 


Read the following little story. Assume that all the information 
presented in it is definitely accurate and true. Read it 
carefully because it has ambiguous parts designed to lead 
you astray. There is no need to memorize it though. You 
can refer back to it whenever you wish. 

Next, read the statements about the story and tick each to 
indicate whether you consider it true, false or questionable. 
‘T’ means that the statement is definitely true on the basis of 
the information presented in the story. ‘F’ means that it is 
definitely false. ‘?’ means that it may be either true or false 
and that you cannot be certain which on the basis of the 
information presented in the story. If any part of a statement 
is doubtful, mark it ‘?’. 


THE STORY 


A businessman had just turned off the lights in the store 
when aman appeared and demanded money. The owner 
opened a cash register. The contents of the cash register 
were scooped up, and the man sped away. A member of the 
police force was notified promptly. 
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STATEMENTS ABOUT THE STORY 


1. A man appeared after the owner turned off 
his store lights. 


2. The robber was a man. 
3. The man did not demand money. 


4. The man who opened the cash register was 
the owner. 


5. The store owner scooped up the contents 
of the cash register and a man ran away. 


6. Someone opened a cash register. 


7. After the man who demanded the money 
scooped up the contents of the cash 
register, he ran away. 


8. While the cash register contained money, 
the story does not state how much. 


9. The robber demanded money of the owner. 


10. The story concerns a series of events in 
which only three persons are referred to: 
the owner of the store, a man who 
demanded money, and a member of the 
police force. 


11. The following events were included in the 
story: someone demanded money; a cash 
register was opened; its contents were 
scooped up; and a man sped away. 
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Exercise 


7. The Nine-dot Problem 


Connect all nine dots as shown in Figure 5 below, with a 
continuously drawn line composed of four straight-line 
segments. Do not take your pen/pencil from the paper. 


Figure 5. The Nine-dot Problem 


IOS 


Exercise 


8. The Man in the Lift 


A man worked on the 15th floor of a large office building. In 
the mornings he always took the lift up to the 10th floor and 
walked the rest of the way up the stairs to his office. 

In the evenings, on leaving the office to go home, he 
always took the lift from the 15th floor down to the ground 
floor. 

Devise four possible reasons for his strange behaviour. 
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Module 9 


Health as Part of Socio-economic 
Development 


Objectives 
At the end of the session, participants should be 
able to: 


|. Differentiate between the total development 
process and economic growth: 


2. Describe the relationship of the health sector to 
other sectors; 


3. Identify and define relationships existing between 
individual and community health and various 
socio-economic conditions. 


Reading Material 

|. Health and the Development Process (see p. 
109). 

Exercises 


|. List five indicators for measuring the well- 
being of the population. 


1Q7 


. Identify some socio-economic conditions which 
have strong relationships with the health status 
of the individual and the community. 


_ Try to show the nature of these relationships in 
4 visual form (simple graphic model). 


- List five characteristics that a development plan 
based on health growth rather than economic 
growth would have. 


- List five indicators of developed health. 


10% 


Reading Material 


1. Health and the Development 
Process 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Development should be the concern of all in the less 
developed countries. The health planner, manager, etc., is 
equally charged with that concern and must be 
knowledgeable of what development implies and the role 
health should play in the development of his country. The 
health worker is called to ask and get answers for such 
questions as: What is development? How does it differ from 
economic growth? How can development be measured? 
What role does health play in development? What role should 
| play, as a health worker, in facilitating development? 

This paper will be devoted to providing some answers and 
insights to these questions and issues. 


1.1. What is Development? 


Development has been variously defined. The modern view of 
development perceives it as both a physical reality and a state 
of mind in which society has, through some combination of 
social, economic and institutional processes, secured the 
means for obtaining a better life. 

The definition of ‘a better life’ will vary from one society to 
another. But whatever the specific components of this better 
life, development in all societies must consist of at least the 
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following three objectives: 


(i) To increase the availability, distribution and accessibility 
of life-sustaining goods such as food, shelter, health, 
security and protection to all members of society; 


To raise standards of living, including higher incomes, the 
provision of more jobs, better education and better health, 
and more attention to cultural and humanistic values sO as 
to enhance not only material well-being but also to 
generate greater individual community and national 
esteem; 


(il 


—— 


(iii) To expand the range of economic.and social opportunities 
and services to individuals and communities by freeing 
them from servitude and dependence on other people and 
communities and from ignorance and human misery. 


2. 1S DEVELOPMENT SYNONYMOUS WITH 
ECONOMIC GROWTH? 


For a long time the terms development and economic growth 
were used interchangeably. Although the two are closely 
related, they are, however, different. Economic growth can be 
defined as an increase in a country’s productive capacity, 
identifiable by a sustained rise in real national income over a 
period of years. 

By comparing the definitions of the two terms it is possible 
to infer that: 


(i) Development encompasses the total well-being of the 
individual, a community or a nation, while economic 
growth is concerned with the increase in per capita 
earnings of the people making up the nation. 


(ii) Economic growth is one characteristic of development; yet 
development must not be measured by the rate of 
economic growth. 


(iii) It is possible for a country to experience economic growth 
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without becoming developed. A country, for example, 
may acquire a great wealth from its mineral deposits but 
have a low level of health services. Why? Because the 
wealth goes to the hands of a very small minority who 
might squander it on luxury goods instead of 
establishing a viable infrastructure. 


(iv) Development is concerned with the total person, his 
economic, social, political, physiological, psychic and 
environmental requirements. If one of these is not fully 
catered for, development has not been achieved. 


3. THE ROLE OF HEALTH IN DEVELOPMENT 


Health plays a major role in facilitating development. It is the 
foundation without which other activities will not be executed 
fully. Good health, both at the individual, community and 
national levels, is a prerequisite for full-scale productivity and 
creativity. A sick or malnourished individual or community 
will not be able to achieve their productivity potential even if 
all the other resources are available. Thus, for a nation to 
develop, it must seek high standards of health and health 
service delivery systems so as to enable its manpower 
resources to produce. 

Why, then, have nations sought economic growth first 
rather than health growth? Why have countries invested large 
percentages of their resources in industrial development while 
their people enjoyed a poor health status? Why is it only now 
that development planners are willing to consider the 
possibility of planning development around health rather than 
economic growth? 


4. MEASUREMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 


The measurement of development has presented social 
scientists with a problem of finding the suitable tools and 
techniques to do so and Of interpreting the results of such 
measurements. The difficulties are due to the fact that most 


of the components of development are not amenable to 
quantification; a point which explains why it has been easy to 
equate growth to development. It is easier to calculate growth 
rates and per capita incomes. Several suggestions have been 
presented for measuring development. But while each has 
had proponents and exponents none has achieved a universal 
acceptance as the most suitable. 

One line of research has suggested the use of so-called 
social indicators. The purpose of these is to measure the 
well-being of the population by examining factors such as 
health and nutritional status, level of education, housing 
conditions, and so forth. Some economists have gone further 
and consider indicators of concepts such as freedom of 
discussion or social justice. But whatever the merit of such 
concepts, they certainly present statistical problems. Leaving 
these aside, one may ask whether the concept of social 
indicators goes far enough in attempting to measure 
development? For example, which are the indicators of 
developed health? 

An approach which has received increasing emphasis 
recently is development in order to meet certain specified 
needs: basic needs. It is an elaboration of the social 
indicators approach. But by looking at the problem from the 
point of view of basic needs, attention is concentrated on the 
poorest (or most needy) segments of the population; this 
overcomes problems of distributing the facilities among the 
population, which the social indicators concept sometimes 
ignores. Since many of the basic needs fall within the social 
sectors, this approach opens up important avenues to 
development in these sectors in particular. To be more 
explicit, the identification of basic needs may be of 
importance in identifying potential programmes and projects 
as a means to achieving development. But is this enough? 
How can we be sure that higher levels of welfare will Occur in 
the poorer sections of society? 
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9. IMPLICATIONS 


In the first place the health sector should not be looked at in 
isolation from the remainder of the economy as a sort of 
charitable handout to ensure that people do not die, for 
example, of preventable diseases. These, and other, 
objectives are desirable in themselves, since they satisfy basic 
needs, and improve living standards. But they should achieve 
more than this. Such policies are in themselves essential 
requirements for future development, since they enable the 
majority of the population to improve their living status by 
obtaining and maintaining employment, farming more 
productively and so on. This has some important 
implications. Development of the health sector is seen to be a 
necessary requirement for future development. In the absence 
of adequate health development, future development in the 
wider sense will be seriously inhibited. 

The fact that development in the health sector may lead 
to further general development has given rise to a new area 
of economic theory called ‘Investment in Human Capital’. The 
importance of this theory is that it not only helps to explain 
the development process in an economic way, but it also 
forms the basis of measuring benefits in cost-benefit analysis 
in the health sector. This is not to suggest that all the benefits 
of health or education projects are necessarily economic. 
Development is a wider process than that, as has been noted 
earlier. But the use of cost-benefit analysis does allow for 
economic tools to be brought to bear on the health sector of 
the economy. This is necessary if rational choices based on 
economic considerations are to be made — choices between 
alternative sets of projects or programmes, for instance; or 
the search for the optimum combination of programmes 
which, within a strictly limited budget, will give the maximum 
gains to society. This is not to suggest that these techniques 
are easy to use; indeed there are many cases where cost- 
benefit analysis is still inapplicable, and reliance must be 
placed on the inferior technique of cost-effectiveness 
analysis. But even here economics have a role to play in 
determining what policies should be followed in the health 
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sector to attain the maximum development. 

For the health worker, the main implication is that he must 
become aware and operate from the conviction that health 
forms the core for all other development activities. 
Development planning should then be based on health. 


6. CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions may be drawn from the above 
discussion of health and development: 


(i) Development is not a simple process. It is a complex 
intermingling of economic, social, environmental, 
physiological, psychic, cultural and political factors. 


(ii) The measurement of development is not an easy task. 
Economics provides certain tools which can be brought 
to bear on crucial areas of choice where decisions are 
required. Further research is required in this area SO as 
to develop tools and techniques for evaluating’ those 
areas that are not readily quantifiable. 


(iii) Development is linked not just to the improvement of 
social indicators or the attainment of basic needs but 
with wider aspirations such as high health status, and 
with social well-being and change. The development 
process embraces not only the so-called ‘productive’ 
sectors of the economy, but also the social sectors. 


(iv) The health sector is the key social sector for 
development. Besides producing benefits which, in their 
own right, are themselves necessary for improving the 
well-being of the people, the development of the health 
sector helps to lay the foundation for development in the 
wider sense. This is done by improving man’s capacity to 
produce more and to fulfil his needs and aspirations. 
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Table 1. Checklist of Socio-economic Conditions 


Production 


Potential Indices 


(a) Gross domestic product 


per capita 


(b) Gross domestic product 


by sector 

(c) Agriculture and 
manufacturing output 
by type 

(d) Labourer productivity 
(by type) 

(e) Land use (amount or % 
by type) 


Employment 

Potential Indices 

(a) % of labour force by 
sector 

(6b) Employment or 
unemployment rate 

(C) Worker obsenteeism 


Income 

Potential Indices 

(a) Per capita income and 
trend 

(b) Wage rates by sector 

(C) Income distribution (% 

of the population in 

various income 

Categories) 

Family disposable 

income by population 

Category 


(d 


— 


Expenditure 
Potential Indices 
(a) Consumer price index 


(b) Consumer expenditure 
by type 


Infrastructure 

Potential Indices 

Water 

(a) % of population served 
by source 

(b) Water systems by type 

(c) Per capita water 
consumption 

(d) Water access (factors 
such as distance and 
private facilities) 


Waste Sewage 

(a) % of population having 
toilet facilities 

(b) Latrine usage 

(C) % of population served 
by refuse disposal 
service 

(d) % of population with 
Satisfactory drainage 


Electricity 

(a) % of population served 
(b) KW/hr produced 

(C) Consumption by type 


Transportation 

(a) Km of roads by type of 
surface 

(b) Vehicle density 
(vehicle/km) 

(Cc) Mean travel time by 
area 

(d) No. of registered 
vehicles 


(e) Vehicles/1,000 
population or 
population/vehicle 


Communications 

(a) Coverage of population 
by telephone or persons 
by telephone 

(b) Radios and TVs per 
person 

(c) Newspaper readership 


Nutrition 

Potential Indices 

(a) Per capita protein/ 
calorie intake (daily) 

(b) Average % of daily 
minimum nutrition 
requirements. consumed 

(c) Per capita consumption 
by food type 


Social Unrest 

Potential Indices 

(a) No. of sizeable offences 
) No. of injurious offences 
) Suicides 

) Strikes (strike-days) 

) Whisky sales 


e€ 


(b 
(C 
(d 
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Housing 

Potential Indices 

(a) Persons per room or 
space per person 

(b) % by type of 
construction or 
construction material 

(c) % of various types of 
facilities 

(d) Public satisfaction (if 
surveys have been 
conducted about govt. 
or subsidized housing) 


Education 

Potential Indices 

(a) Literacy rate 

(b) School registration ratio 
by level 

(c) Expenditure per student 

(d) Teacher/pupil ratios 

(e) Transfer rate from 
primary to secondary 
and secondary school 
completion 

(f) Absenteeism or drop- 
out rates 


Module 10 


Group Working 


A. Objectives 


At the end of the session participants should be 
able to: 


I. 


Describe the concepts and basic principles of 
working in small groups; 


Define the various roles required in group 
working: 


Recognize their individual strengths/ weaknesses 
in group working. 


Reading Material 


A wk WN 


Individuals and Groups (see p. 119). 

Group Roles and Responsibilities (see p. 121). 
Group Performance and Development (see p. 123). 
Characteristics of a Mature Group (see p. 125). 
Commitment Grid (see p. 129). 


Process Observation (see p. 130). 
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C. Exercises 


1. Complete the sheet ‘Progress Check’ (see p. 135). 


2. Factors Affecting your Group Working 


(a) Identify the helping factors; indicate how 
you can strengthen these factors; 


(b) Identify the hindering factors; indicate how 
you can remove these factors. 


3. Responsibilities of Group Members 


(a) List the six responsibilities of group 
members which you consider most 
important (you may wish to refer to the 
responsibilities listed in the reading material 
‘Group Roles and Responsibilities’ and — 
‘Characteristics of a Mature Group’: 


(b) Review these responsibilities in your group 
and agree as a group on the six most 
important responsibilities. 


4. Complete the exercise ‘Handling Groups and 
Individuals’ (see p. 137). 
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Reading Material 
1. Individuals and Groups 


We are all social beings dependent upon the co-operation of 
others. Man has a common need to belong to a group; but 
he is also a unique person who seeks to maintain his. 
individuality and to develop himself. 

Group membership agemands some limitations of personal 
freedom and consequently some frustrations. There is an 
inevitable conflict within the individual between group 
membership and his own personality; this varies in degree 
from the complete ‘organization man’ to ‘loners’. Such conflict 
is the source of many problems. 


1. WHAT IS A GROUP? 


A collection of people is a group when: 


—It is identified by name or type; 

—There is a collective consciousness; 

—People have a sense of shared purpose or norms; 
—NMembers need each other's help to achieve their purposes; 
-—They can act as a single body. 


Groups to which we belong include: the family, our social 


circle, a work group, committees, and many others in a wider 
context — local, geographical, national, etc. 
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2. MEMBERSHIP 


The group’s membership needs to be clearly defined. Groups 
help (and limit) the individual; they give strength, security, 
companionship and approval. Any imagined attack from 
outside is resisted. The weaker the group, the more 
suspicious it is; a strong group is less neurotic and less prone 
to worry about being attacked. Weak groups look for 
scapegoats — some person or persons on whom to project 
its fears. 


3. STRUCTURE 


Groups can be formal or informal. The appointed leader is 
not always the same as the actual leader. Groups follow the 
person who seems to give them the best chance of achieving 
their aim. Different situations may produce different leaders, 
i.e. the group may ignore someone at one time and follow 
him at another. 


4. ACTIVITY 


Work groups need a task with some control over its 
attainment and thus over their own efforts. 

Goals should always be present, so also should a work 
plan (but this may be hidden). No group should do worse 
than its best individual. To achieve maximum effectiveness, 
the group should do considerably better than its best 
individual member. 
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Reading Material 
2. Group Roles and Responsibilities 


1.. ROLES 


The following are various roles which can be allocated to 
members of a group: 


Leader — the group should define his specific 
responsibilities. 


Scribe — the member who charts items at the group’s 
direction. 


Recorder — the member who records the group's decisions, 
etc. 


Secretary — a more formal role than recorder. 


Reporter — the member who reports on behalf of the group 
at plenary or opening sessions. 


Observer — the member appointed by the group to act as the 
group's conscience in reporting how the group operated. A 
process observer. 


2. RESPONSIBILITIES 


The group should use all its resources so every member has 
a responsibility to contribute appropriately. 
You can train yourself to become more effective when you: 


Think in terms of group success rather than personal 
achievement. 


12] 


Sense the group’s reaction to your contributions. 

Respect the ‘personality’ of the group rather than that of 
individuals. 

Control (or help to control) disruptive elements courteously. 
Relax and think before jumping in. 

Build by participation and not by pressing points 
dogmatically. 

Summarize for the group’s benefit. 

Give ideas to the group without retaining proprietary rights. 
Express your thoughts acceptably. 

Lead only when required to get the group out of difficulties. 
Listen to what others have to say rather than merely waiting 
for a gap. 

Bring problems to the surface so that they can be clearly 
identified and worked on. 

Avoid presenting proposals which get little or no reaction, 
either positive or negative. 

Refrain from needlessly repeating the same thing which holds 
up progress. 

Accept responsibility, don’t pass the buck to others either 
inside or outside the group. 
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Reading Material 


3. Group Performance and 
Development 


To help you ascertain progress in your own group, below are 
five typical states in the sequential order of group working. 


Stage One: Orientation or the Social Stage 


Sometimes called the ‘social’ stage, this is where members 
‘test’ themselves and each other. Members hide their 
discomfort by being very polite and courteous. Forced 
laughter is another sign. Real problems are often avoided. 


Stage Two: Intellectual 


Whatever the issue, it is dealt with impersonally. Concepts are 
discussed at an abstract level and superficial opinions 
exchanged. Each person talks enthusiastically when trying to 
‘get my point across’ but because listening is poor, except te 
find weak or vulnerable points in another’s argument, success 
is rare and frustration common. An open or hidden power 
struggle often develops. Paradoxically, there can be 
superficial satisfaction because people are comfortable within 
a safe ‘club-like’ setting. This stage is characterized by: ‘| 
think’; ‘My view is... .’. 
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Stage Three: Disenchantment 


This is an essential stage in almost every group's 
development. Artificially high satisfaction is followed by 
depression — a ‘morale curve’ — often to an artificial low. 
This occurs because members feel they are being too 
superficial and not making real progress. They express 
controversial attitudes and opinions but discussion becomes 
defensive as it is usually directed outside the group. Stage 
Three is usually characterized by: ‘Why?’; ‘What's the point?’. 


Stage Four: Acceptance 


Individual views are more readily accepted and there is more 
open communication on external topics, but internal group 
problems are avoided. Often this stage is characterized by: 
‘What do you think about it?’ 


Stage Five: Teamwork 


Members express their feelings in more open exchanges and 
there is genuine empathetic listening. Relevant ‘here and now’ 
problems are confronted constructively and members become 
sincere. There is a feeling of real acceptance by involvement 
in, and commitment to, the group. The value of 
interdependence is acknowledged and accepted to achieve 
effective group working. This stage is characterized by: ‘Why 
do you feel that way?’ 
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Reading Material 
4. Characteristics of a Mature Group 


1. GROUP BEHAVIOUR 
1.1. Integration 


The group should be able to make full use of a wide range of 
behaviours and values. It must be able to accept diverse 
points of view, wide differences of opinion, variations in 
dress, speech, manner, etc. without loss of effectiveness. 


1.2 Consideration 


The group should fully consider the needs of its members 
before choosing its goals. Members’ involvement and 
Satisfaction are greatest when their individual needs are 
most nearly met. 


1.3 Consensus Decision Making 


Before the group makes a decision: 


—A\ll members’ needs are taken into consideration; 

—The views of dissenting members are heard: 

—It tries to reach creative compromises: 

—It attempts to gain commitment from any dissatisfied 
members. 


1.4 Toleration 


The group should tolerate conflict by recognizing and 
accepting controversy as a realistic part of maintaining 
relationships in group life. 


2. INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOUR 
2.1 Role Flexibility 


Members should be able and willing to assume whatever 
roles (initiating, clarifying, summarizing, supporting, process 
observing, etc.) are needed to help their group reach its 
objective. 


2.2 Participant Observer 


All members should actively function simultaneously both as 
participants and as observers. They are therefore always 
aware of both content and process so can thus contribute in 
either role as the situation dictates. 


2.3 Dual Communication 

Each member should communicate both feelings and 
thoughts making both aspects of human interaction available 
for group use. 

2.4 Leadership Flexibility 

Each member should be prepared to exercise leadership 


behaviour when needed. Equally, an appointed group leader 
should be prepared to hand over at appropriate moments. 


2.5 Sensitivity 


A most important aspect is that individuals need to be 
sensitive to the needs of the other group members. This helps 
to ensure that the needs of all members have the greatest 
chance of being satisfied by the group’s actions. 


3. GROUP ORGANIZATION 
3.1 Clear Objectives 


The task should be explicit, well defined and clearly 
understood by all participants. If goals cannot be Clearly 
defined, the reasons why this is so should also be understood 
by members of the group. 


3.2 Adequate Feedback 


It is important for members of a group to give feedback on 
both thoughts and feelings, whenever appropriate, to achieve 
the group's task. 


3.3. Cohesion 


Members should be sufficiently identified with the group and 
its objectives, so that commitment to the group task (and 
Participation in working towards it) is obtained from all 
members. This applies particularly to those who may not 
Nave supported the accepted goal. 


3.4 Understanding 


Ail members should recognize the intellectual, emotional and 
organizational resources within their group, thus making 
them available for use whenever they are needed. 
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3.5 Organizational Flexibility 
The group should be able to assume the form most suited to 


the task at hand. It can then change its organization when the 
task changes. 
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Reading Material 


5. Commitment Grid 


The degree of a person’s commitment to the team and the 
task in hand to a large extent depends on his understanding 
of the goal of the organization or the objective of the task 
and of his own role in the organization or team. 

It is valuable for a manager to have each team member 
complete their own commitment grid to assess the group 
commitment (Figure 1). 


ROLES 
Does not 
Does not understand = 


Figure 1. The Commitment Grid 


il 


Interpretation 


A—Understands the goal and own role Committed to task 


B—Understands the goal but not clear 


on personal role Confused about task 
C—Does not understand goal but 
understands present role Involved in action 


D—Does not understand goal or 
particular role to be played Withdrawn completely 
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Reading Material 
6. Process Observation 


1. WHAT IS IT? 


A group can be likened to a guided missile. The missile has a 
mechanism that continuously monitors the flight in relation to 
its target and automatically corrects deviations. Similarly, to 
achieve its task, a group needs to monitor its performance. 
Process analysis is a feedback mechanism for groups. 


2. WHY OBSERVE? 


There are two principal benefits: individuals increase their 
powers of perception through practice — the group, through 
studying itself at work, can take steps to become more 
effective. A detached observer is best placed to comment on 
happenings which may not be apparent to the rest of the 
group because of their involvement with the task. 


3. HOW TO OBSERVE 


Focus on what's going on in the group and try to understand 
it. 

Listen: hearing is not enough; you must interpret what you 
hear. 


Watch: actions often do speak louder than words; note non- 
verbal communication. 
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WHAT TO LOOK FOR 


When we listen to discussion, we focus on the content. When 
we look at how the group handles its communication, we 
focus on the group process. Try to divide your attention 
between content and process. Remember the group’s 
objectives. These may need Clarifying later on. You will 
require a high degree of concentration. In any observation so 
much more is seen than can possibly be used. Equally, one 
cannot possibly be sensitive to every little thing that happens. 
Be sensitive to what information the group really needs — 
what is most helpful to them rather than what is interesting to 
you. Here are some guidelines. 


4.1 Ways People Contribute 
People can contribute by: 


—Doing things; 

—Asking questions; 

—Making positive proposals; 
—Offering alternative suggestions: 
—Describing why ideas won't work: 
—Encouraging the testing of ideas. 


42 Comments 
Watch whether comments: 
—Follow each other logically: 


—Appear to relate to the group's task: 
—Show that each person is clear as to what he has to do. 


5. REPORTING YOUR OBSERVATIONS 


Observers should normally feel free to comment at any time. 
Often something will be noticed that can usefully be brought 
to the group’s attention as it occurs. A discreet interjection 
can be of immediate help and is frequently preferable 

to comments saved up until the end. 


OBSERVER WORKSHEET 


Observe the group at work from the moment they enter the 
work area or get their brief, and be ready to provide them 
with helpful feedback. Do not involve yourself in the task — 
your role is to help the group improve the way they work 
together. 


Aspect Comment 
(Give examples where possible) 


Task Achievement 
Did the group understand what 
it had to do? 


Were they the correct goals? 


How appropriate was their 
time schedule? 


How well did the group stick to 
its time schedule? 


How well did the group gather 
information from members? 


How well did the group use 
members’ knowledge and 
experience? 


How well did they try to reach 
agreement? 
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Comment 
(Give examples where possible) 


Aspect 


How well did the group handle 
differences between 
members? 


Task Roles 
Who initiated activity? 


Who sought information? 
Who gave information? 


Who tried to co-ordinate and 
Summarize? 


Group Maintenance 
Who encouraged the group 
most? 


Who tried to stop others 
getting in? 


Who were the ‘followers’? 


Who tried to express ‘group’ 
feelings? 


Group roles 
Who tested for consensus? 


Who mediated? 


Did you sense any inter- 
personal tension? 


Who tried to relieve tension or 
conflict? 


Levels of Behaviour 

Comment on: 

Fight behaviour: attacking, 
being aggressive, ridiculing 
or showing negative feelings 
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Comment 
(Give examples where possible) 


Aspect 


Flight behaviour: avoiding the 
problem, withdrawing, 
joking, going off the point 
or over-intellectualizing 


Friendly behaviour: being 
warm, sincere, supporting 
and agreeable. (Watch for 
the opposite, being 
impersonal, aloof, cool, etc.) 


Dependent behaviour: looking 
to a leader for direction, 
heavy reliance on 
procedures. (Watch for 
opposite: rebellion, anti- 
attitudes or denying need for 
structure) 


Work behaviour: acting on the 
task in a constructive way 


Any other special comments 
that might be helpful to the 
group? 
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Exercise 
1. Progress Check 


TASK 


The purpose is to help identify the progress that was made. 
You should answer by putting a mark in the appropriate 
place and amplify (where necessary) by adding your 
comments. 


A. How free did you feel to participate and contribute in your 


Own way? 

0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 

(Not at all) (Somewhat) (Completely integrated) 
Comment 


LL 


B. Who took prime responsibility for making the session 
effective? 


1 person 2-3 people half most all members. 
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C. How satisfied are you with what has happened? 


0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 
(Not at all) (Somewhat) (Completely integrated) 
Comment 


Ue Ee ea 


D. If a decision was made, how committed are you to it? 


0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 

(Strongly opposed, (I'll go along (Fully and 

acceptance forced with reluctance) unequivocally 

through) committed) 
Comment 


(ne 


E. For you the most important things not done were: 


F. What tended to help or hinder your taking an effective part: 


G. How can/should you improve your own performance next 
time? 
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Exercise 
4. Handling Groups and Individuals 


RATIONALE 


Whilst broad generalizations can be made about types of 
individuals and people grouped or classified in order to 
develop certain techniques for handling them, each person 
must always be treated as an individual with his own 
motivational needs. 


TASK 


The opportunity is given to identify some of the more readily 
recognizable groups of individual behaviour and to establish 
some guiding behavioural principles for handling the 
individuals concerned. 

The exercise also allows consideration of how one would 
handle various ‘group’ characteristics as chairman of a 
meeting. 


STEPS 
(i) As individuals, complete the attached ‘Types and 
Characteristics’ form. 


(11) In groups, decide on guiding behavioural principles for 
each type and group. 


TYPES AND CHARACTERISTICS FORM 


Individual types in the group or | What to do and/or say in all 
meeting normal circumstances 


1. Aggressor — one who is 
self-assertive and quarrel- 
some; attacks other 
participants or their ideas. 


2. Positive Personality — one 
whose contributions are 
always task-oriented. 


3. Dominator — one with an 
autocratic Know-all manner. 


4. Loquacious — one whose 
contributions are too 
frequent and too long. 


5. Shy, retiring. 


6. Rejector — the individual 
who passively withdraws 
from the task or involvement 
in the group. An un- 
co-operative person. 


7. Bored, thick-skinned type. 
8. Highbrow intellectual. 


9. Trapper — the persistent 
questioner who tries to catch 
people out. 


10. Small minded ‘niggler’ — 
One who is too concerned 
with unimportant details. 


11. Person with limited 
vocabulary. 
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Individual types in the group or | What to do and/or Say in all 
meeting normal circumstances 


12. Dreamer — one who is just 
not on the same wavelength 
as the rest. 


13. Superiority complex. 
14. Inferiority complex. 


15. Procrastinator — one who 
holds up the group’s 
progress by all possible 
means. 


16. Integrator — one who helps 
the others to participate. 
17. Disrupter — a ‘playboy type’. 


18. Recognition seeker — one 
who constantly seeks 
attention or sympathy. 


19. Sceptic. 


20. Weakling — one who 
consistently evades, 
concedes and retreats. 
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Group or meeting characteristics 


. Bright, active and responsive 


group. 


. Resistant and antagonistic 


group. 


. Slow, passive group. 


. Very senior group. 


Group of varying levels. 


Junior group. 


. Group you know well. 


. Group of strangers. 
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| How would you handle as 
| Chairman 


SUGGESTED ANSWERS 


Individuals 


People can be classified into two general groups — those 
who talk and those who don't. Within these broad 
Classifications the following might cause problems: 


1. Aggressor 


Let him have his head once to Stop resistance. Stay quiet but 
be firm. Don’t argue. Use conference method to stop 
monopolizing. Put in exposed position and let group take 
care of him. If naturally a trouble maker, seat him in a blind 
spot next to you. Pretend not to hear but recognize legitimate 
objections. Side with him whenever possible. Talk to him 
Privately and ask for his help. As last resort ask him to leave 
meeting. 


2. Positive Personality 

A great help. Let his contributions add up. Use often. Prevent 
him from keeping others out but ensure that he knows you 
appreciate him. ‘Let's get several Opinions.’ Use to summarize. 
3. Dominator 

Usually one who does not see the point. Get others to help 
him see it. If he is the only one, continue and ask him to see 
you after meeting. 

4. Loquacious Individual 


When he stops to draw breath, thank and rephrase a 
Statement, pass on. Interrupt tactfully, with a summary and a 
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direct question to another. If difficult, get rest of meeting on 
your side. They will take care of him. 


5. Shy, Retiring Individual 


May be shy, naturally quiet or reticent; possibly deliberately 
silent. Ask easy questions to build self-confidence. Give credit 
where possible. 

Ask for his agreement. Build him up in eyes of group. 


6. Rejector 

Often has chip on shoulder, older person. ‘Took me 20 years 
to find out — let him find out for himself.’ Flatter. Recognize 
knowledge and experience and play on them. Say how much 
group could benefit from his experience. 

7. Bored, Thick-skinned Type 

Find his interests, call on his experience. Ask about his work. 
Get him to give examples and involve him in project. 

8. Highbrow Intellectual 

Don’t criticise, but reason. Use ‘yes, but’ technique. 
Summarize in your own words; check for agreement and 
ignore possible encore. 

9. Trapper 

Tries to trap Chairman. Pass questions back to group. ‘Let us 


draw on all the expertise we have, rather than rely on just one 
or two.’ Keep him in picture. 
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10. Small-minded Niggler 

Sit next to No. 2. Tell him how best to operate under present 
system. Get another reliable member to answer him. Don’t 
waste time on moans. 

11. Person with Limited Vocabulary 

Sit him near Chairman. Be patient. Hear him out and repeat 
his ideas in your own words. Protect from ridicule. 

12. Dreamer 

Give benefit of doubt at first. Use light touch: ‘You are ahead 
of us. Come back to our level.’ Recap. Get firmer: ‘It is 
interesting, would you hold it till later?’ If contrary to group 


thought say, ‘Well, that’s interesting,’ or ‘That’s one way of 
looking at it’ and go straight on. 


13. Superiority Complex 
Keep calm and don’t argue. Be very polite and courteous and 
give him chance to remove offence. ‘I’m very sorry but | don't 


quite follow. Would you mind saying it again?’ Once he sees 
he cannot win, he will drop the facade and be reasonable. 


14. Inferiority Complex 


Easily upset and irritated. Be patient and use a helping, 
guiding approach. Will probably have to slow the pace down. 


15. Procrastinator 


Remind him of the objective. Be firm. Show him how he will 
benefit by getting on with the job. 
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16. Integrator 


Like No. 2 a good member of the group provided he is also 
task-oriented and provided he does not invite all the difficult 
members to be difficult. 


17. Disrupter 


Stop meeting and, without picking on him, explain objectives 
and firmly state you will not tolerate disruptions although you 
welcome appropriate humour from time to time. If he persists, 
tackle him firmly and directly before he can destroy meeting. 


18. Recognition Seeker 

Explain you cannot waste time patting each other on the 
back, but must get on with task. Recognition will come when 
job is well done. 

19. Sceptic 

Will only win him over by answering all objections in detail. 
Use others to overcome his doubts. Good member of group 
when superficial agreement is reached, often without 
members really understanding what they agree to or why. 


20. Weakling 


Be firm. Point out he will have to make a decision in the end. 
Pin him down. 


Groups 
1. Bright, Active, Responsive 


Be well prepared. Pit them against each other with hard, 
factual questions. Throw ideas out, keep pace up, use light 
rein and just keep them on the right track. 


2. Resistant, Antagonistic 


Find cause and correct it if possible. (Lack of understanding, 
experience or interest?) Sympathise. Allow them to let off 
Steam. If you must, face issues frankly and find one or two 
who respond. Break down resistance slowly, don’t bulldoze. If 
Possible contact after main meeting. 


3. Slow, Passive 

Tell more than usual. Ask simple provocative questions. 
Explain topic and aids to understanding. Use enthusiasm: 
build slowly on what they know. Talk in terms of their 
interest. 

4. Very Senior 

Treat initially as for (1). Be Prepared to lower the pace and 
level as necessary. 

9. Varying Levels 

Be very alert. Look for what is not said and done as much as 
what is. Watch for non-verbal communication. Prevent 


Subordinates from undermining bosses and Stop bosses from 
Suppressing subordinates. 
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6. Junior 

Guide and help as necessary. Be prepared to explain and tell 
more. Don’t be too difficult. 

7. Well Known 


Be ready for resentment. Play more from the back row than 
as a front runner. 


8. Strangers 


Be friendly but on your toes. Play it as it comes. 
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Module 1] 


Organization and Co-ordination 


A. Objectives 


At the end of the session, participants should be 
able to: 


|. Define organization and understand its structure; 


2. Understand the meaning of the term ‘line 
| organization’ and be able to design a line 
| organization chart for their own department; 
| 3. Appreciate both the function and importance of 
| ‘informal relationships’ within an organization; 
| Cay 
| 4. Understand the importance of identifying both 
| organization objectives and key result areas: 
| 
| a 


. Understand the relationship between authority 
and responsibility; 


. Appreciate and carry out their responsibility for 


| 
| co-ordination. 
| 
| 
| 


B. Reading Material 


| 
| 
| |. Organization and co-ordination (see p. 149). 


2. Guidelines for Improving Organization (see p. 160). 
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Exercises 
1. Draw a line organization chart for the health 
services in your District/Sub-District. 


2. Show on the chart any informal relationships 
that exist. 


3. Describe four of the main organization 
objectives relative to the work of your station. 


4. Identify your station’s key result areas. 


5. Describe how your station’s work is co- 
ordinated with the work of other sectors. 
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Reading Material 
1. Organization and Co-ordination 


1. ELEMENTS OF ORGANIZATION 


When two or more people co-operate to perform a task, it 
is usually convenient to divide responsibility so that each of 
them takes care of certain aspects of the job. Organization 
involves grouping people together in a stable yet working 
pattern. 


1.1. Natural Grouping 


People naturally tend to Organize themselves into groups of 
about five or six. This natural grouping together creates a 
friendlier atmosphere: each individual has more opportunity 
of making a contribution to the group's activities. 

This natural grouping forms the basis of organization 
planning at alli levels of Supervision. The different levels are 
then coupled together by making a group of individuals 
responsible to one superior, and responsible for their 
subordinates. 


1.2 Definition of Organization 


| Organization may be defined as the planned design of the 

} Corporate structure showing the relationships between 

| Employees, and the function each should perform to make 

the organization work effectively towards given objectives. 
Planning an organization involves establishing 
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objectives, finding out all the activities that are needed to 
achieve the objective and allocating them first to groups and 
then to individuals. 

The work content of each activity must be assessed, 
together with its importance, and the capacity of each 
employee must be known. 

A good organization achieves its objectives in the shortest 
time, at lowest cost, and with the least disruption to its 
members. The dominant feature, however, is people and no 
organization will be effective without their co-ordinated 
efforts. In planning an organization, therefore, one must allow 
for existing personalities, adjustment being made to the job 
rather than trying to adjust people. 


2. ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 


2.1 The Pyramid 


Any organization is built up of smaller parts — groups, 
sections and individuals. Often this structure takes the form 
of a pyramid as shown in Figure 1. 


eae ea 


Srd level of = Officer in 
supervision charge 


2nd level of Supervisor 


supervision 
| 1st level of Section 
Etc. Etc. Etc. Etc. Supervision head 
oo, on, ak a nes rem Se 1 H Operators 


— — _ Ci 


Figure 1. Typical Organization Pyramid of a Department 
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2.2 The Primary Group 


A leader is appointed to supervise a small group, say six to 
twelve operators. The size of the group Can vary depending 
on the work situation, but at the primary level is usually 
composed of personnel performing similar or Closely related 
functions. 


2.3 Secondary Group 


The next logical step is to form a secondary group, which will 
consist of two or more primary groups working under a 
manager. Thereafter the process of grouping is repeated as 
higher levels of management become involved. 


3. HOW ORGANIZATION WORKS 
3.1 Line Organization 


In practice, the most common type of organization structure 
is a ‘line organization’. The structure can be depicted as a 
chart which shows the relationships, areas of responsibility 
and authority, and lines of communication which exist within 
the organization (Figure 2). 


A 


Figure 2. Line Organization Chart 
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Line Personnel 
A, C, D, E make the salient decisions by exercising 
command, prerogatives. 


Staff Personnel 


B advises, and counsels, possibly a consultant, or specialist 
without executive responsibility. 


Responsibility/Authority 


A has the overall responsibility and authority. B,C, DandE 
have the responsibility and authority that A has delegated to 
them. F, G and H have the responsibility and authority that C 
has delegated to them. 


Subordination (Reportability) 
B, C, D and E report to A; F, G and H report to C. 


Layers 
Three 


Span of Supervision 


A supervises four staff. C supervises three staff. 


The chart clearly shows the line of command; who has 
authority over whom. This relationship also provides the line 
of communication through which all information and 
instruction should flow. However, it does not show the full 
extent of an individual’s authority nor the duties each person 
in the organization should perform. Neither does it show the 
‘informal relationships’ which exist and which are vital to the 
success of most organizations. 
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3.2 Informal Relationships 


If the line authority relationships described above were strictly 
adhered to, the result would be a very rigid and impracticable 
form of organization. In Practice, therefore, in most 
enterprises, in addition to the formal Structure there also 
exists an ‘informal organization’ — that is individuals or 
groups which establish links outside the strict hierarchical 
relationships. Such links are extremely useful and help to 
bind the organization together to form a working unit. These 
can include: 


(a) The Horizontal Relationship 


The relationship describes the interactions of management 
on similar levels of authority. Where management duties 
interlock, the co-ordination necessary for smooth work flow 
and co-operation is only achieved by the close horizontal 
exchange of information. 


(b) The ‘Ad-hoc’ Relationship 


Although in theory everything should pass up and down the 
line, in practice this can result in every manager becoming a 
bottle-neck. The answer is to establish ‘ad-hoc’ relationships 
with members of other groups for information and discussion 
without involving superiors. This arrangement can work well 
— but it should be made clear that both parties are not 
committing their superiors on policy nor on decisions 
affecting other groups. 


(Cc) The ‘By-pass’ Relationship 


This is used by management to deal with emergencies, or to 
ensure that minor matters do not grow into major problems. 
In such circumstances, the manager may decide to by-pass 
the normal chain of command, and contact directly the 
person closest to the problem. 
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(Ad-hoc) 
H<+----»| <----»J+---->K 


(Horizontal) 


Figure 3. /nformal Relationships 


3.3 Flexibility 


Line organizations are most useful when operating in a stable 
environment and dealing wtih problems and situations that 
are relatively well defined and of a repetitive nature. However, 
in a rapidly changing world, management must be prepared 
for the unique and the unusual and therefore all organizations 
and routines should be sufficiently flexible to cope with the 
unexpected situation. This implies that management must be 
imaginative and adaptable. Too narrow an interpretation of 
rules, and too strong an adherence to regulations, inevitably 
results in a rigid dogmatic organization. 


3.4 Organizational Objectives 


A clear knowledge of the direction in which an organization 
is heading and the objectives that are to be achieved allows 
the people involved to work along the right lines and with 

less detailed instructions. Managers must ensure not only that 
they clearly understood the organization's objectives, but also 
that they have informed their subordinate staff of these 
objectives and also explained how their departmental 
responsibilities and individual duties contribute to their 
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achievement. For this Purpose a job description can be 
extremely useful. When peoples’ jobs are clearly defined they 
are not afraid to take a step in case they tread on someone's 
toes. 


3.5 Key Result Areas 


Without definite objectives an Organization will tend to react 
to problems on a day-to-day basis (management by Crisis) 
and groups and individuals within the organization will have 
little sense of direction — like a bus without a destination. It is 
one of the tasks of management to ensure that their teams 
concentrate both collectively and individually on those tasks 
and areas that contribute Significantly to the achiev~.iient of 
the organization’s goals and objectives. Such areas are called 
‘key result areas’ (KRAs), and all managers must be able to 
identify those areas where successful performance is 
absolutely vital for the overall success of the organization. 

In the same way each individual in a team should be made 
aware of their own key result areas. For example: 


An Administrative Office might have the following KRAs: 


—Systems records; 

—Cost reduction: 

—Staff relations: 

—Lare of equipment/vehicles: 
—Maintenance of building; 
—Stock control. 


Whilst a driver could have the following: 


—Oiling and greasing; 
—Maintenance of log book: 
—Care/pressure of tyres; 
—Reduction of mileage; 
—Checking of battery. 
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3.6 Authority and Responsibility 


Authority and responsibility are conferred downward through 
the various levels of an organization. It is essential that the 
two correspond. If a person is given authority without being 
answerable for the consequences of exercising it there will be 
a tendency to sit back and relax and the work of his 
department will suffer. On the other hand, a manager who is 
given responsibility without the requisite authority cannot 
discharge his functions satisfactorily, and in such 
circumstances he will either avoid doing anything or assume 
the authority for himself. In either case the result is obviously 
unsatisfactory. 


3.7 Span of Control 


The number of subordinates that any manager can effectively 
control and direct is limited. The upper limits vary according 
to the type of work and the environment. If the span of 
control is too wide the manager has insufficient time to give 
due attention to all the activities under his control, which in 
turn leads to ineffectiveness within his department. Signs of 
too wide a span of control include: poor communication, 
deteriorating relationships between the manager and his 
subordinates, and employees feeling isolated or lacking in 
direction. 


Manager 


Wide 
Span of Control 


Level 


Figure 4. Span of Control 
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3.8 Levels of Authority 


A common organizational weakness occurs when there are 
too many levels of authority. This usually arises when there is 
no delegation of authority and responsibility. Problems 
arising at lower levels are Passed up the line for decisions 
and action resulting in long delays and no real feeling of 
contact between the lower and upper levels of management. 


Downward 


Upward 
communication 


Communication 


Figure 5. Levels of Authority 


4. CO-ORDINATION 


Co-ordination is the process of alignment that ensures that 
the different functions and groups within an organization are 
unified in order to achieve the Organization's overall 
objectives. Co-ordination is an on-going concern of all 
Managers, and can be both a vertical and lateral function. 


4.1 Vertical 


As a member of management you co-ordinate the work of the 
groups or individuals for whom you are responsible, and pass 
results and information to and from your superior. 
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Information, results, 
returns, etc. 


The manager ————————> 


Information, policy, 
procedures, aims 


Figure 6. Vertical Co-ordination 


4.2 Lateral Co-ordination 


A manager has the added responsibility for co-ordinating the 
work of his own department with the work of other 
departments within the organization. Good co-ordination is 
essentially a question Of communication and minimizing the 
chances of friction and misunderstanding between different 
departments and functions of the organization. 


Department Department Department 
A 
B Manager 
ao. SR al 


Figure 7. Lateral Co-ordination 
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Inter-departmental co-ordination can be achieved by formal 
means, i.e. inter-departmental committees, inter-departmental 
memos, exchange of minutes of departmental meetings, etc. 
These mechanisms can be greatly reinforced by the 
individual manager who can: 


(i) Maintain personal contact with colleagues in other 
departments; 


(li) Identify inter-departmental friction points and plan to 
minimize misunderstandings; 


(iii) Keep colleagues informed by asking himself ‘Who needs 
to know?’; ‘Who would like to know?’: 


(iv) Encourage his own staff to Practise co-operation. 
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10. 


Reading Material 


2. Guidelines for Improving 
Organization 


_ The overall objective and the purpose of each part of the 


organization must be known by everyone. 


_ Key result areas should be identified for the organization 


and for each department and individual. 


_ Policies, rules and regulations should be known by 


everyone. 


. Each person's responsibilities must be clearly defined 


and known to him. 


_ The authority conferred on an employee must 


correspond with his responsibilities. 


. Any changes in responsibility/authority should be made 


known to all concerned. 


_ Check that each level of management has an acceptable 


span of control. 


_ Ensure that the workload is evenly shared. 


j 


_ The formal line of command should run from the top to 


the bottom of an organization. 


All personnel should be responsible to, and receive 
directions from Only one superior. 
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Module 12 


Communication 


A. Objectives 


At the end of the session participants should be 
able to: 


|. Understand the nature of communication: 


2. Recognize the benefits of good spoken 
communication: 


3. Further develop and improve their 
communication skills. 


B. Reading Material 


| 
| |. Effective Communication (see p. 162). 
| C. Exercises 

| 

| 


|. The Message (see p. 179). 
2. Count the Fs (see p. 181). 


| 
| 
| 
j 
I 
f 


3. Reading (see p. 182). 
4. Shorten the Phrases (see p. 183). 
5. 


Checklist on Communication (see p. 184). 
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Reading Material 
1. Effective Communication 


1. BASIC PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNICATION 


1.1. Introduction 


1.2 Definitions of Communication 


What do we mean by communication? Here are two 
suggested definitions: 


(a) ‘The transmission and reception of messages.’ 


(b) ‘Any means by which a thought may be transferred.’ 


Any other suggestions? 


1.3 Objectives of Communication 


Why do we communicate? Here are some suggested objectives: 


(a) To get others to think or act the way we want them to 
think or act. 


(b) To inform others. 


(c) To ask and answer questions. 
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(d) To listen to others. (Listening is one of the most 
important communication Skills.) 


Any other ideas? 


1.4 How Much Time Do We Spend in Communicating? 
We spend most of our lives communicating in some way or 
another — even when we are alone, we are picking up 
communications through our senses. How much time does 
the average manager or Supervisor spend communicating 
during the working day? 

20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 


Which one is right? 


1.5 Some Advantages of Effective Communication 


(a) Better understanding of the Organization’s role and 
policies. 


(b) Quicker reaction to orders. 


(c 


~— 


Accurate transmission of messages, giving improved 
results. 


(d) Better relationships between management, staff and 
Clients. 


(€) Higher morale — job satisfaction for an. 


1.6 Disadvantages of Poor Communication 


(a) Reluctance to carry out orders. 
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(b) Frustration (‘nobody told us’). 
(c) Rumours (‘grapevine’). 


(d) Misunderstanding and SUSPICION. 

(e) Lineloss (distortion of facts). 

(f) Resistance to changes and new policies. 
(g) Time wastage. 

(h) Low morale. 


(i) Poor results. 


1.7. Effective Communication 
All forms of communication have a communicator and a 


receiver (or receivers). Effective communication must be two- 
way — there must be feedback. 
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——$$_._> 


Message delivered AN 


2 tas not clearly 


understood 
(no feedback) 


=+___ 
Feedback 
(question or confirmation) 
_ Oy 
Answer 
(clarification or confirmation) 


Message received 
and understood 


Figure 1. Effective Communication 
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9 METHODS OF COMMUNICATION 
2.1 Personal Communication 


There are at least nine different ways in which we can 
communicate or receive a message. They are: 


—Speech; 

—Sight; 

—Sound; 

—Actions; 

—Mannerisms; 

—Taste; 

—Smell; 

—Touch; 

—Silence. 

Can you think of any other ways? 


Actions 


Speech Mannerisms 


Sight Taste 


Sound XZ Smell 


(Telepathy?) Touch 
Silence 


Figure 2. The Ways in Which We Receive a Message 
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(a) Speech is an obvious method of communication, and 
usually is the one we think of first. 


(b 


~_—_ 


Sight is, however, probably the most effective of all the 
methods of communication because the mind thinks in 
pictures. The average person is able to remember a 
mental picture of up to 80 per cent of what he has seen, 
although this becomes progressively less as time goes 
on. On the other hand, he can usually only fully grasp 
(and remember) about 20 per cent of what he has heard. 
That's why visual aids (pictures, diagrams, charts, films, 
€tc.) are such valuable aids to teaching, and also why 
practical demonstrations (where the trainee can see what 
is being done) are essential. It also should be a warning 
to public speakers to keep their speeches concise — the 
longer they go on Speaking, the more their audience will 
forget what was said. 


(Cc) Sound plays quite a part in communicating a message, 
too (e.g. a whistle, a car horn, a bomb blast, military 
music, a love song, etc.). 


(d) Actions speak louder than words, so it is said — and it is 
often quite true. What a person does, or how he reacts 
physically, conveys a clear message, both to the 
communicator and the receiver. 


(€) Mannerisms cover facial expressions, and other 
behavioural signals (e.g. a smile or nod, to show 
understanding; a puzzled frown or head-scratching to 
show lack of understanding). Look for mannerisms when 
you communicate with a receiver. 


(f) Taste, Smell and Touch all convey messages to a 
receiver. For example: ‘There is no Sugar in Our tea 
today’; ‘The bearing in that machine smelis hot’: ‘That 
tyre feels smooth’, etc. 


(g) We sometimes forget that we can also communicate 
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through silence. This could show deep understanding of 
a speaker’s words, and unwillingness to interrupt him, but 
it could also show our strong disapproval of what he 
said. (Our facial expressions, however, will show him 
what we really think.) 


Which is the most effective way of personal 
communication? Probably sight, for the reasons already 
mentioned and because we see the evidence with our own 
eyes. But best of all, from the point of view of the manager 
and supervisor, is a combination of speech and sight — where 
you show somebody how to do something, at the same time 
as telling him what you are doing. 


2.2 Every message has three interpretations 

(a) The message the communicator meant to convey; 
(b) What the communicator did say; 

(c) What the receiver thought he heard. 


Naturally, in effective communication, the message should 
be the same in all three instances. 

Unfortunately, it very often isn’t the same. Why is this so? 
Usually, because the communicator neglected to think about 
at least one of the five ‘Cs’ shown below. 


Goi, FIVE. Cs 


An effective message should be: 


—Clear; 

—Concise; 

—Complete; 

—Convincing; 

—Capable of being carried out. 


These rules apply to written as well as spoken messages. 
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3.1 Clear Messages 


We can make our message clear by thinking it out Carefully 
before we deliver it. 

We must plan our objective (decide exactly what we want 
the receiver to do or think). Then we must use simple words 
Or phrases which we know the receiver can easily understand 
to describe the action required. Help him to form a picture in 
his mind of just what he has to do. Repeat, if necessary. 
Check feedback. 


3.2 Concise Messages 


We must keep our message concise, especially if we want the 
receiver to remember it. It should be brief enough for him to 
be able to repeat it back to you. Again, this means planning 
the message. Before you speak or write it, choose only the 
important words or phrases which convey the message 
clearly, and cut out words which do not relate to the 
message, or which could cause confusion. 


3.3 Complete Messages 


We make our message complete by telling him all the 
information he needs to carry out the action required, e.g.: 


—What should be done; 
—How is it to be done; 
—How it should be done; 
—Who should do it: 
—When it should be done: 
—Where it should be done. 


Without this information, he is unlikely to understand the 
message completely, and he may easily get it wrong. 
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3.4 Convincing Messages 


Our message must also be convincing, if he is to carry it out 
effectively. Your voice and manner should show that you 
have confidence in yourself and in the rightness of the action 
that has to be carried out. If necessary, give the reasons why 
it should be done your way. People usually react better when 
they can see why something should be done, especially if 
they can see a benefit to themselves and others by doing it 
this way. 


3.5 Practical Messages 


And finally, the message must be capable of being carried 
out. This means that the message must be practical and 
within the capabilities (physical and educational) of the 
receiver. Unreasonable and impractical messages will lead to 
frustration, and even disobedience, on the part of the 
receiver, with negative results. Here, it’s a question of 
knowing your people well, and understanding what they can, 
and cannot, do. On the other hand, don’t under-estimate 
people’s intelligence and initiative — many employees might 
welcome a job which gives them more responsibility and 
authority. But they will need all the information you can 
possibly give them, and they may also need your authority to 
get others to help them to carry out a joint task. Delegated 
authority of this kind usually needs putting into writing to 
avoid the risk of others disobeying the receiver when he calls 
for their help. 
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4. THE SIX SKILLS OF COMMUNICATION 


We have already agreed that the ability to communicate 
effectively varies very considerably from person to person. 
We can, however, all benefit considerably from studying and 
practising the Six Skills of Communication. These are: 


Telling 


Asking 
Listening 
Observing 


Understanding: 


Convincing 


Figure 3. The Six Skills of Communication 
4.1 Telling 


Telling is what we usually do, but we have already seen that 
telling by itself is hardly ever sufficient — there must be 
feedback. We can make our telling more effective by applying 
the Five ‘Cs’ formula, but the best way is to combine telling 
with showing wherever possible. 


4.2 Asking 


Asking is also a skill which we should practise. We ask in 
order to get feedback, information. guidelines, ideas, advice, 
action and reaction. We must develop the right attitude 
towards asking. It should not be seen as a sign of weakness 
Or lack of intelligence on our part. 

Questions should usually be on the basis of What? Where? 
Why? When? Who? and How? 
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4.3 Listening 


Listening is, as already stated, a vitally important skill in 
communication. Basically, we should listen attentively, SO aS 
to: 


—Get the right information correctly, so that we can Carry out the 
action required; 


—Get feedback, to see if.our own communication has been 
received correctly; 


—Get more information and ideas; 


— Reduce risk of line loss (if more than one communicator is 
involved); 


—Encourage the communicator to tell us more. 


4.4 Observing 


Observing is similar to listening, but here we are using our 
eyes rather than our ears to collect the information we want. 
By looking at our receiver we can often see if he has received 
our message correctly, whether he requires further 
information and if he is ready to act. Observing the 
communicator will also show us whether he is Clear what he 
wants to say or whether he needs our further help. 


4.5 Understanding 


Understanding means the ability to interpret the 
communicator’s words and messages into our own words 
and thoughts (pictures in the mind). We must clearly 
understand what is expected of us, and why, when, where 
and how we should do it. If there is any doubt in our minds, 
we must not be afraid to ask. 
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4.6 Convincing 


Convincing is also vital if the receiver is to carry Out the 
action we require. He must feel confident in us and the 
correctness of our message, from his own point of view and 
the organization’s. As already mentioned, this is really a 
selling process, and this is where you can (and should) use 
the right emotions to convince him. People often react better 
towards emotional reasons rather than merely practical ones. 


4.7. Choosing the Time to Communicate 


The timing of a communication is important if the receiver is 
to carry out instructions effectively. Unfortunately we 
sometimes forget this. 


(a) Communicating too Late 


This usually happens if we forget to communicate the 
message due to pressure of work or other distractions. 

Communicating too late means that the receiver has little 
or no time to react, to ask for further information he may 
need (which you may not have enough time to supply to him 
anyway) and to plan his own actions. 

Springing last minute communications on a man allows 
him no time to adjust himself to a new Situation, and could 
lead to resentment, disobedience and (almost certainly) to an 
unsatisfactory result. 
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(6) Communicating too Early 


This can be equally unsatisfactory, often causing the receiver 
to forget the message completely (or partly). There is no 
sense of urgency in his mind, because there appears to be 
none in your own. If you do have to communicate a message 
long before you want it to be acted on. always follow it up 
with a reminder, or even repeat the message in full. 
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4.8 Choosing the Right People to Communicate With 


The required action will have to be carried out by the right 
person (or persons) if it is to be effective. 

Nothing is more annoying to an individual than to be told 
to do something which is not connected with his job, unless 
there is a very sound reason for it. Equally frustrating is being 
told to do something and then finding that somebody else 
has been told to do it instead. 

It may be necessary to brief a group of people about what 
has to be done, so that they are fully in the picture, but the 
communicator must clearly lay down who is to take the 
action, or who has been given the authority to see that it is 
done by others. 

It is all a question of thinking before you communicate — if 
you do this, there should be no trouble over choosing the 
right person. 


4.9 Choosing the Right Place to Communicate 


The objective of communicating a message is to ensure that 
it is understood. It is vital that it is received under favourable 
conditions, where the receiver can concentrate on listening 
without too many outside distractions. 

In a factory, for example, communication would be difficult 
next to a noisy machine. On the other hand, the message 
should be delivered as near as possible to the place where 
the required action has to be carried out, otherwise the 
receiver might forget the details. 

Whichever place is chosen for communication, the receiver 
will have to stop what he was doing in order to concentrate 
on the full message. It is useless to deliver a long message 
when the receiver has half his mind thinking about the job he 
is doing at the moment. 
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4.10 Summary 


The essence of effective communication is to see that: 


—The right information gets to 
—the right people at 

—the right place at 

—the right time. 


9. SPOKEN COMMUNICATION 


Earlier, we agreed that the average receptionist spends up to 
80 per cent of her time in communicating. It is probably fair 
to say that this includes at least 60 per cent in spoken 
communication — perhaps more. 


This would include: 
—Greeting visitors; 
—Exchanging information; 
—Talking to colleagues; 
—Giving directions; 
—Telephoning; 
—Arranging appointments; 
—Casual conversations. 
5.1 Advantages of Spoken Communication 
(a) Quickest and easiest way of passing a message. 


(6) Two-way communication — instant feedback. 


(C) Usually includes sight as well as sound. Can be 
combined with showing. 


(d) Communicator can use facial expression and vary the 
tone of his voice to persuade and convince. 
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(e) Receiver can ask questions. 
(f) Improved personal relationships. 
(g) Quicker acceptance of the message by receiver. 


(h) Can be used through telephones/radio/cassettes/speakers, 
etc. 


5.2 Disadvantages of Spoken Communication 
(a) Easily forgotten — retention is limited. 
(b) ‘No proof of messages having been passed. 


(c) Can be overheard by others for whom the message is not 
intended. 


(d) Unsuitable for !ong messages. 


(e) Complicated messages involving figures, statistics, 
sequences, formulas, etc., must be backed up in writing. 


Generally speaking, the advantages outweigh the 
disadvantages, but the effectiveness of spoken 
communication depends upon the communicator’s methods 
of conveying the message. 


5.3 Aids to Effective Spoken Communication 


—Remember your objective; 

—The Five ‘Cs’; 

—Decide on the form of your communication; 
—Check your facts before communicating; 
—Always speak positively; 

—Control your emotions; 

—Obtain receiver’s interest and attention; 
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—Check receiver's understanding; 
—Confirm in writing when necessary; 
—Vary your voice volume and speed. 


(a) Remember your Objectives 


This is essential in all forms of communication. 


(b) The Five ‘Cs’ 


Your spoken message must be: 


—Clear (simple language); 

—Concise (no unnecessary details); 
—Complete (requiring minimum feedback); 
—Convincing (why it should be done); 
—Capable of being carried out (reasonable). 


(c) Decide on the Form of your Communication 
Is it to be: 


—Information? 
— Guidance? 
—Criticism? 
—An order? 
—Persuasion? 
—An address? 
— Disciplinary? 


Each form of communication shown above will require 
different methods of handling. 


(d) Check your Facts before Communicating 


Again, this applies to all forms of communicating. The 
important thing is that the receiver should have confidence in 
you and the rightness of your message. 
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(e) Speak Positively 


There should be no doubt or hesitation in your voice and 
manner. Only speak of the correct way something should be 
done. This particularly applies when you have to criticise 
somebody, using constructive criticism. 


(f) Control your Emotions 


Use your positive (good) emotions to motivate your receiver. 
Learn to control your negative (harmful) emotions. 


(g) Obtain Receiver's Interest and Attention 


Try to find a quiet place, free from disturbances, where you 
can deliver your message. Get receiver to concentrate on you 
and obtain his interest immediately. 


(h) Check Receiver’s Understanding 


Ask him to repeat your message, by stages if necessary. 
Correct any mistake he makes in a positive manner (don't say 
‘That’s wrong’, but repeat the correct message again). If the 
receiver still seems uncertain, repeat the whole message 
again. Then observe his reactions — his facial expression 
usually tells you if he has understood. 


(i) Confirm in Writing When Necessary 


This particularly applies to long or complicated messages — 
also, if you want to hold the receiver responsible for passing 
your message on to others. Figures and statistics should 
always be written down. 


(j) Vary the Volume and Speed of your Voice 


Use the tone of your voice to help you make your message 
sound convincing and easier to understand. By raising and 
lowering the volume of your voice and varying the speed at 
which you speak you can make your message more 
interesting to listen to. (This particularly applies when 
addressing an audience.) 
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Exercise 


1. The Message 


Sentence: Please stop the following cheque, payable to 
Benjamin Mwazagala, for 2,385 Shillings and 20 
cents, number 672 dated 6th September 1981, and 
signed by Lucas Myamweya. 


Instructions 


The facilitator invites seven Participants to leave the 
conference room. 

The facililator then calls in one of the seven participants 
and explains that he will read him a sentence which he (the 
participant) then has to repeat to a second participant who 
will be called into the room. 

The facilitator then reads the sentence (above) and calls in 
a second participant. The first participant repeats the 
sentence to the second participant. 

All seven participants, in turn, will listen to and repeat the 
sentence. 

The participant in the conference room will place a tick 
when the words are repeated correctly. Otherwise leave a 
blank or make a brief note of what was actually said. 
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Benjamin Mwazagala 
Shs 2,385/20 


<a 

Stop the following cheque | | 
pe | | ar 

a, | ee 

Number 672 | 
Ea 

| 


Dated 6 September 1981 
Signed by Lucas Myamweya 
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Exercise 


2. Count the Fs 


Count the Fs in the sentence below. 


FEATURE FILMS ARE THE RESULT OF YEARS 
OF SCIENTIFIC STUDY COMBINED WITH 
THE EXPERIENCE OF YEARS. 


1S] 


Exercise 


3. Reading 


Copy out the following three sentences. 
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10. 


Exercise 


4. Shorten the Phrases 


. It is entirely dependent upon.... 


. To be utilized in the event of a failure of the 


instrumentation system. 


. This will not be considered acceptable. 


. Concerning the position which has arisen in respect of 


the delivery of spares.... 


. In connection with the information contained in the 


report concerning defective material .... 


. Locate the source of.... 
. The reason why we did not proceed was because .... 


. In view of the fact that the proposition is not entirely 


clear we do not find ourselves in a position to express 
any certain opinion about it one way or the other. 


. Obviously the outcome is not solely conditioned by what 


we should like to do given no other constraints — hence 
the economic aspects are by no means insignificant. 


We have in our possession... . 
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Exercise 


5. Checklist on Communication 


Questions Notes 


is 


. Do you consult the specialists in the 


_ Do you have a clear understanding of the 


. Do you know all of your direct subordinates 


_ Are you able to introduce changes in your 


Is there evidence of an interchange of ideas 
between you and colleagues in other 
departments? 


. Is there good co-operation between your 


department and section and those on either 
side of it? 


organization? 


borderline between your responsibilities 
and others? 


Do you maintain a good working 
relationship with colleagues? 


by name? 


. Do they all clearly know who their boss is? 


. Do your employees know the reasons for 


the jobs which they are asked to do? Not 
simply being told ‘because somebody 
Says So’? 


work group without major upsets? 
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Questions X| Notes 


10. Do you consult those nearest the job on 
matters affecting the work? 


11. Do you take your subordinate staff into 
your confidence? 


12. Are you careful about the introduction of 
new employees to see that they quickly 
become members of the working team? 


13. Do all your subordinates know what their 
jobs are? 


14. Are there any rumours in circulation? 


15. Does the department function smoothly 
without staff constantly coming to you for 
information which they ought to have been 
given? 


16. Do you often go round your department 


(once a day at least)? | 


17. Are you available enough? 
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Module 13 


Motivation 


A. Objectives 


At the end of the session participants should be able to: 


1. Recognize and remove the barriers to 
motivation; 


2. Know how to motivate people more effectively; 


3. Understand the principles of motivation. 


B. Reading Material 


1. Motivating Employees (see p. 188). 


C. Exercises 
1. Self-Quiz: How Do You Rate as a Motivator 
(see p. 201). 


2. What Do People Want from Their Jobs? (see p. 
203)? 


3. Quotations. 
4. Guide on Human Relations. 


5. A Guide to Fulfilling the Needs of Employees. 
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Reading Material 
1. Motivating Employees 


1. DEFINITION 


The quality of ‘leadership’ could be described as the ability to 
influence the behaviour of others towards the achievement of 
organizational objectives. All members of management are, to 
a greater or lesser degree, leaders. 

Over the years leadership and management styles have 
changed considerably and the three main stages that have 
occurred are: 


1.1. The Disciplinary Stage 


At this stage management used the fear of dismissal or other 
severe disciplinary action as the main method of motivating the 
worker. Even today, some individuals and organizations still 
work on this basis. This is not leadership: it is ‘drivership’. 


1.2 The Mechanical Stage 


This is a move forward from the previous stage, more 
emphasis being placed on physical working conditions, i.e. 
better lighting, tea breaks, more amenable hours, etc. This 
stage would seem to aid production and work output but 
tends to reduce the work force from being individual humans 
into impersonal mechanical robots. 
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1.3. The Motivation Stage 


In the 1930s, particularly in America, commerce and industry 
recognized that people were individuals with differing needs 
and that the purely mechanical view of human relations was 
unsatisfactory. Developing from this recognition, experiments 
were conducted that showed people worked better when: 


(i) They had work whose purpose they could see, which 
they considered worthwhile and which gave them a 
sense of personal worth; 


(ii) They were recognized and could identify themselves as 
being members of an effective team; 


(iii) They were consulted by management. 


Following the acceptance of these three principles, modern 
styles of managerial leadership have emerged and 
progressive management realized the benefits of paying more 
attention to employee-centred management as opposed to 
job-centred management. 


2. YOUR AUTHORITY AS A MANAGER 


You have the responsibility for seeing that the work of your 
department is carried out. So you must also have authority 
commensurate with that responsibility, as shown in this 
diagram: 


RESPONSIBILITY 


) 
i AUTHORITY 
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2.1 The Manager's Authority 


What is not always understood is that a manager's authority 
comes from three sources: 


(i) That which is given by the organization, or by society, 
such as the traffic warden’s arm band, the sergeant's 
stripes, the supervisor's white coat; 


(ii) That which a person has by virtue of his personal 
qualities, as when people say ‘We'd follow that person to 
the ends of the earth’, or less dramatically, ‘Joe’s all 
right’; 

(iii) That which a person acquires by virtue of his knowledge. 
This is nothing to do with age. It is the sort of 
confidence you find in an enthusiastic young salesman 
who knows his product inside out. 


So the authority/responsibility diagram now looks like this: 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Conferred Personal 
authority qualities Knowledge 


It is important for you to develop the potential authority 
which lies in each of these three areas. 
2.2 Conferred Authority 
With regard to this area, try to get your job defined or a job 
description provided. If you have an annual appraisal of your 


performance with your boss take the opportunity of that 
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appraisal to clarify your authority limits. If your boss tends to 
undermine your authority, tactfully remind him that this is not 
in his interests. 


2.3 Personal Qualities 


The second source of your authority is your own personal 
qualities. Try to develop these. 


2.4 Knowledge 


The third source of authority is knowledge, which is derived 
from: 

(a) Experience; 

(b) Training, and 

(c) Adequate information from management. 


So the completed authority diagram now looks like this: 


RESPONSIBILITY 


AUTHORITY 


Conferred Personal 
authority qualities Knowledge 


Ask for definition | Develop the right | Comes from: 
of authority qualities Experience 
Training 

Information 


Don't allow 
by-passing 


Obtain all you can 
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(a) Knowledge of the Objectives 


To motivate effectively it is also essential that you have a 
clear picture of what it is you want the person or group to 
achieve. Where are you going? This is the central question 
every manager must ask himself and answer satisfactorily, for 
you cannot lead anyone anywhere without knowing your 
objectives. 

Imagine going up to the clerk in the station booking office 
and saying ‘A ticket please’. You have to be specific. You 
cannot reach your destination unless you know where you 
want to go. 

As a manager your objectives may be given to you by 
your superior who has himself received his own objectives 
from top management . . . if you are lucky. Many companies or 
organizations do not know where they are going. 

There are certain unwritten standards in most companies, 
such as, for example: 


—To give the public good service; 

—To increase the number of customers; 

—To keep costs down to a certain level; 

—To keep the place clean and tidy; 

—To have reliable records; 

—To produce a certain amount of work in a certain time; 
—To maintain a certain level of quality or accuracy. 


It is worth defining these standards and then setting 
yourself the objective of reaching them more consistently, or 
perhaps aiming for higher standards. 


(6) Knowledge of the Individuals whose Co-operation you 
Want 


No two individuals are the same. Each unlocks with a 
different key. They have different: 


—Strengths and weaknesses; 
—Needs; 
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— Personalities; 
— Temperaments; 
— Backgrounds; 
—Ambitions. 


The effective leader makes it his business to find out these 
things about the people in his team. 


3. 


HOW DO WE MOTIVATE PEOPLE? 


Motivation has been studied in depth by behavioural 
scientists and typical of their findings are the following: 


3.1 


Theory X and Theory Y (D. McGregor) 


(a) Theory X is where authority (management) assumes that 


employees inherently dislike work, avoid responsibility, 
and generally lack ambition. Thus, the role of 
management is to coerce, control, direct and punish. 
Sometimes referred to as the ‘Carrot and Stick Theory’ — 
the employee is treated rather like a donkey: the stick (a 
threat) to make him work, the carrot (payment) as the 
sole reward for his efforts. 


Theory Y is the approach of more enlightened 
management. This approach involves the manager/leader 
in recognizing that people do not work just for money, 
but that other factors and needs are involved, like praise, 
encouragement, job satisfaction, a sense of belonging, 
security, etc., and management can deliberately influence 
the behaviour of the team for the good by 

recognizing and attending to these factors and needs. 
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4. WHAT ARE THE ‘NEEDS’ WHICH PROVIDE 
HUMAN BEINGS WITH THEIR ‘NATURAL DRIVE’? 


According to Abraham Maslow, these occur in five 
progressive levels. AS soon as needs at one level are satisfied, 
energy will immediately be diverted towards achieving the 


next level (see Figure 1). 


Full Creativeness 
(Satisfying potentialities, desire 
to create) 


Egoistic Neecs 
(Self-respect, status, 
recognition) 


Social Needs 
(Sense of belonging, associates, 
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Figure 1. People’s Needs 


Imagine the tube contains the needs of an individual 
arranged in a series of levels. The tube is situated inside th 
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Effective 


Motivation Lev 


Less Effectiv 


container of liquid. As each need is satisfied in ascending 
order, the one above becomes the need most urgently 
requiring fulfilment. The previous need, being satisfied, 
submerges the tube below the motivating point. Only those 
needs above the liquid level are effective motivators, unless a 
lower one is at risk. 


4.1 Basic Bodily Needs 


These include the needs for air, water, food, rest, shelter, 
clothing, activity and sex. These are concerned with survival 
and until they have been satisfied they will override any 
‘higher’ needs. (For this reason it is useless to exhort a 
starving man with an empty belly to study for self- 
improvement or to play his part in organizational 
development until his immediate bodily need has been 
satisfied. ) 


4.2 Personal Security Needs 


A desperate man whose bodily needs are unsatisfied will 
disregard personal security in order to meet them. So 
physical danger or fear of arrest are at that stage 
insignificant. However, once he is assured of immediate 
survival or gratification, he will then become more cautious in 
his search for further satisfaction. Personal security includes 
home and shelter, physical and emotional safety, the 
assurance of a regular supply of essentials and, at a more 
sophisticated level, savings, insurance and pension 
provisions. 


4.3 Social Needs 


Man is also a gregarious being and, once his need for 
personal security has been met, he will begin to look around 
for companionship, acceptance by others, a group to which 
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he can belong, and a mate with whom he can share his life 
and his love. These become his most pressing needs at this 
stage. 


4.4 Ego Needs 


Once accepted by a group or a mate, man is no longer 
satisfied to be an unidentified run-of-the-mill member of 
society. A new set of needs then comes into play, by which 
he will seek to rise above his colleagues, striving for status, 
for recognition, for responsibility, for authority/power and for 
self-respect. 

It is at this stage that he will be concerned to demonstrate 
personal competence and the ability to influence others in the 
work situation. 


4.5 Self-Realization Needs 


There is a limit to the thirst for power and for the admiration 
of others. Many great men have turned away from positions 
of power at their peak of influence in order to seek higher 
goals. These higher goals include an internal drive to become 
a better and more creative person, to move away from the 
politics of power and greed and to find satisfaction in 
realizing one’s own potential as a person, to attain standards 
which are purely subjective and owe little to the regard of 
others. Many people never have the opportunity to begin 
such a search but once it is begun there is seldom any 
turning back and the search for self-fulfilment becomes 
endless and all-embracing. Often it is associated with a re- 
evaluation of spiritual and/or religious values and a wider 
application of the meaning of the universe. 

In practical terms therefore people may be motivated by 
any of the following: 


—Need for money; 
—Need to feel important; 
—Need to be respected; 
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—Need to be popular; 

—Need to be loved: 

—Need for learning and personal growth; 
—Need to satisfy physical requirements; 
—Need to have a sense of achievement. 


Who should a manager be motivating in the work situation? 


His own team —To produce output, watch for quality, keep 
costs down, maintain standards, etc. 


His boss —To provide the resources needed to do the 
job, or to accept a suggestion or idea. 


His colleagues —To provide a service, accept a new system, 
hurry up with figures, information, 
co-operate in maintaining standards. 


His suppliers —To hasten deliveries. 
The public —To use his services (or to exercise patience). 
His family —To accept the impact of work pressures. 


6. TO WHAT EXTENT CAN WE CONTROL 
MOTIVATION OF OUR SUBORDINATES? 


It is the duty of any supervisor or manager to motivate his 
subordinate staff and this can readily be done by: 


(i) Assessing their level of needs; and 


(ii) Seeing to it that unsatisfied needs are met (through the 
use of motivators). 


It is within every manager's control to ensure that good 
work done by his staff is recognized and appreciated, that 
Staff are given as much responsibility as they can cope with. 
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that their skills are developed to the full, and that they are 
employed on work which has a clear purpose in which they 
can interest themselves and feel a sense of achievement as 
they pursue it. Even when in some organizations final 
decisions on promotion are outside the control of the 
manager, he can play a major part in influencing promotion 
prospects by the kind of assessments and recommendations 
he makes when reporting on his juniors. 


7. THE BENEFITS OF A WELL MOTIVATED 
STAFF 


These benefits include: 


(i) A stable, more contented staff; 
(ii) A happy working atmosphere; 


(iii) A more efficient work force. 


In practice this means various things for the person in 
authority. 


7.1 Attitude 


(a) He should guard against the automatic assumption that 
members of his staff are lazy, lack ambition or are 
deliberately unco-operative — rather that they are 
individual people, who, given the right conditions, will co- 
operate and assist him in creating an efficient team. 
Remember different people react differently to the same 
treatment, e.g. 


—Praise ‘X’ and he works better: 
—Praise ‘Y’ and he gets complacent. 


Or 


—Criticize ‘X’ and he does worse, gets worried: 
—Criticize ‘Y’ and he does better, accepts challenge. 
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(b) He should not regard his staff as irresponsible — always 
checking on them and making decisions for them — but 
rather as mature adults quite capable, with positive 
encouragement, of making their own decisions and being 
fully responsible for their work. 


7.2 Actions 


These attitudes should then be translated into actions, for 
instance: 


(a) Consciously avoid being constantly on the lookout for 
faults or mistakes in other people. 


(b) By personal example, endeavour to set high but 
reasonable standards of work, and positively encourage 
others to do likewise. 


(c) Replace negative criticism with positive advice. 


(d) When work falls below the expected standards — do not 
just criticize. Analyse what has gone wrong and suggest 
remedies to put it right. 


(e) Encourage your staff to contribute their own ideas. Seek, 
listen to and evaluate their advice and opinions. 
Involvement by your staff leads to their commitment, 
especially if changes are involved or new ideas to be 
introduced. 


a, 
= 
_— 


Inform your staff of the reasons for any changes that are 
being made and make sure they are fully informed on 
what are the objectives of your team, department, or 
company. 


~- 


Do not prejudge people, assess each individual on 
his/her own qualities not on your own ingrained attitudes 
(or prejudices). 


(g 
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(h) Adequately recognize accomplishment. People need to 
feel important and recognized. 


(i) Eliminate unnecessary threats and punishments. The 
threat of laws, rules and consequent punishment 
encourages negative behaviour. 


(j) Provide people with flexibility and choice. When possible 
permit people to make decisions on issues closely 
affecting themselves. 


(k) Clarify goals and roles. Make sure that employees are 
aware of how their tasks relate to the organization's 
goals. 


(1) Establish a climate of open communication. Openness 
and trust are essential team ingredients. 


(m) Listen to and deal effectively with individual conflicts. 
Handle problems and complaints before they get blown 
up out of proportion. 


8. MOTIVATION IS MORE EFFECTIVE IF YOU 
WORK AT IT OVER A PERIOD 


There is a story about an old man and a powerful young man 
who discussed who could make a one-ton pendulum swing in 
the widest arc. First came the young man, armed with a large 
hammer. He took a mighty swing at the pendulum and 
struck it a great blow. The weight quivered but was hardly 
moved. Then came the old man holding only a walking stick. 
He gave the pendulum a push, and waited, then another 
push, and waited. Each time the pendulum moved slightly 
more than the previous time. In a few minutes the pendulum 
was swinging through ninety degrees and rising higher every 
time. 

Human motivation in the work place is like this. A manager 
needs to work at it steadily and consistently over a period to 
achieve the greatest effect. 
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Exercise 


1. Self-quiz: How Do You Rate as 


a Motivator? 


Try to see yourself through the eyes of a colleague in your 
office who is discussing you with another member of your 
Staff. What would they say about you? Be as honest as you 
can. The results should show where there is room for 
improvement in your relations with your staff. The answers 
should also enable you to know yourself better, as well as 
helping you to start motivating yourself. 

When you can do this, you will be able to start helping 
others in the process of self-motivation. 


Tick the most appropriate answers 


(a) 


(b) 


He is ‘human’ and treats us with respect. 


Always Nearly always Sometimes Never 
He avoids favouritism. 

Always Nearly always Sometimes Never 
It is easy to talk to him — he listens ‘properly’ to you. 
Always Nearly always Sometimes Never 
He keeps his word and he is honest in his opinion. 
Always Nearly always Sometimes Never 
He ‘forgives and forgets’ and does not bear grudges. 
Always Nearly always Sometimes Never 


He explains ‘why’ or ‘why not’ we should do something. 
Always Nearly always sometimes Never 


He is fair with both praise and criticism. 
Always Nearly always Sometimes Never 
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(h) He is fair to the staff as well as to the company. 


Always Nearly always Sometimes Never 
(i) He drives himself hard and sets a good example to his staff. 
Always Nearly always Sometimes Never 


(j) He encourages us to organize our own work. 
Always Nearly always Sometimes Never 


(k) He makes us see that our work is worthwhile. 
Always Nearly always Sometimes Never 


(1) We enjoy working with his team. 
Always Nearly always Sometimes Never 


Your score at self-motivation iS: ..............2.2---------------eeeeeecee eee 


Git of a possible: te meer 2 a 
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Exercise 


2. What Do People Want from 
Their Jobs? 


Personal Factors 
rating 


Supervisors | Employees 


High wages 


Job security 


Promotion in the 
company 


Good working conditions 


Interesting work 


Personal loyalty of 
supervisor 


Tactful discipline 


Full appreciation of work 
done 


Help with personal 
| problems 


Feeling of being involved 
in things 


What do people want from their jobs? 

Ten possible factors are listed in Column 2. Check each 
factor from the list, and rate each of them, in Column 1, in 
yOur own order of importance, i.e. the most important factor 
would be rated ‘1’, the least important rated ‘10’. 
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Exercise 


3. Quotations 


Please read each of these statements made by famous people 
and indicate whether you are inclined to agree or disagree 


with them. 
Disagree 


1. To make changes is always painful. 
(Idi Amin) 


2. Leadership is the art of getting those to 
be led to believe in what you offer them. 
(Jomo Kenyatta) 


3. To be set free, people must conform to 
the law of the State. (Pope John Paul) 


4. The minority must give way to the 
greater good of the majority. (Adolf 
Hitler) 


5. Rebellion is the stepping stone to 
progress for mankind. (lan Smith of 
Rhodesia) 


6. Determination is the key to making 
things happen — to our family, to our 
nation. (Prince Charles, Prince of 
Wales) 
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Exercise 


4. Guide on Human Relations 


Have self control. 

Understand it from others’ points of view. 
Make others’ interests your own. 

Admit when you are wrong. 

Never criticize publicly. 


Reason, don’t argue. 

Explain thoroughly. 

Lead, don't drive. 

Avoid snap decisions. 

Take care of little things. 

Inform people on matters affecting them. 

Offer helpful suggestions. 

Never forget to compliment for things well done. 
Stress the positive. 
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Module 14 


Perception and Self-development 


A. Objectives 


At the end of the session participants should be 
able to: 


1. Appreciate the influence which differences in 
perception have on people’s behaviour; 


2. Improve self-perception (identification of 
strengths and weaknesses); 


3. Realize more fully their potential for self- 
development (reinforce strengths and overcome 
weaknesses). 


B. Reading Material 
|. Perceiving People (see p. 211). 
2. The Johari Window (see p. 214). 


3. A Team of Two: A Matter of Understanding 
(see p. 218). 


4. Description of the Value Orientations (see p. 
219). 


5. Value Orientations: Choosing Appropriate 
Communication Styles (see p. 223). 
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C. Exercises 


1. Image (see p. 225). 
_ Describing a Person (see p. 226). 
. Perception (see p. 230). 


_ The OK/Not OK Life Positions Model (see p. 
2394: | 


f tea BO 


5. The Immaturity - Maturity Continuum (see p. 
238). 


6. Value Orientations (see p. 239). 
7. Self Development (see p.. 244). 
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Reading Material 


1. Perceiving People 


If we Know someone very well — a friend, a relation or a 
close colleague — then we tend to know him or her as a 
person, with many individual traits and characteristics. 

In our daily work we normally do not get to know people in 
such depth. However, in interacting with them we have to 
make some assumptions as to what kind of person they are, 
what their motives are, what their likely reaction or behaviour 
is going to be in a particular situation. We do this by 
collecting and processing information in a rather uniform 
manner. 


1. COLLECTING INFORMATION 


Obviously we will need to collect some information about the 
person in question. This can be done before meeting the 
individual by tapping certain sources such as a personnel file, 
hearsay, public reputation of the person, etc. These will allow 
us to build up a picture of the individual and make a few 
assumptions about him/her. When we actually meet the 
person we normally use additional clues: dress, speech, 
actions, gestures. Our picture of the individual becomes 
founder’, but how accurate is it? 


2. PROCESSING INFORMATION 


In all our thinking we use categories. Categories are a way of 
bringing order into the multitude of phenomena which 
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surround us. They help us organize material and information 
and as such are very useful, even indispensable. 

Let us look at a typical example of how categories are used 
when it comes to making assumptions about people. There is 
the story told about an Englishman invited to a party: by the 
time he had entered the room and greeted his hostess every 
other Englishman present had decided where he came from, 
where he was educated, how much he earned and how he 
earned it. . 

What had happened? Some observable signs in the 
person’s behaviour were interpreted and categorized by the 
others in an obviously standard fashion leading to a number 
of uniform assumptions/predictions. We all make similar 
categorizations every day. Rather standard assumptions are 
evoked when, for example, we are informed of a person's 
profession (‘Professors are absent-minded’), age (Older men 
are less ready to change’), nationality (‘Scots are thrifty’), etc. 
Sociologists call these assumptions ‘stereotypes’. We all like 
to use them because someone who fits into a stereotyped 
category becomes predictable to us and easier to deal with. 
Unfortunately, stereotypes are not accurate. We cannot 
preface any of the above statements with ‘All’ for we know 
there are exceptions to each of them. 


3. IMPLICATIONS OF STEREOTYPING 


We tend to form a stereotype from very little available 
information and regard that as adequate. For many people, 
the simple information that ‘X’ is a Jew or a student or a 
woman, is enough to enable them to make a whole range of 
predictions about their behaviour, etc. 

We perceive very selectively in the following ways: 


(a) Once we have formed our stereotype we look for data to 
support our initial assumption. We tend to neglect or do 
not notice contrary evidence. 


(b) Our own roles colour our perceptions. The same facts 
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viewed by somebody with a different background will 
look different. 


(c) We are over-influenced by the information we receive 


first and will not sway easily from our first impressions 
(see exercise ‘Describing a Person’, pp. 228 and 229). 


There is a strong tendency for people to conform to other 


people's perceptions of them, in particular if the stereotype is 
applied by many others for a long time. Children who are 
perceived to be bright do in fact become bright. Sociologists 
call this phenomenon ‘self-fulfilling prophecy’. 


3. THREE PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. 


lf you want others to perceive you as you ‘really’ are, 
provide them with clear information on yourself and your 
role as early as possible. Otherwise you run the risk of 
confusing and antagonizing them unnecessarily. 


. If you wish to judge a person with some degree of 


accuracy, try to free yourself of the impact of the ‘first- 
impression’, and, if possible, check your own perceptions 
against somebody else’s. 


. If you want others to behave in a certain manner, make 


your expectations known to them by repeating frequently 
that you perceive them this way. If you wish your 
subordinates to become responsible, treat them as if they 
were already responsible. 
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Reading Material 
2. The Johari Window 


Joe Luft and Harry Ingham developed the Johari Window 
Model (Joe + Harry = Johari) — see Figure 1. 


OTHERS 


NOT 
KNOWN PRIVATE UNKNOWN 


TO OTHERS Seite AREA 


Figure 1. The Johari Window Model 


The model is a matrix which resembles a window — a 
window through which each person gives and receives 
information about himself and others. The areas, or panes, of 
the window represent the totality of information about 
oneself available for sharing. 
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1. THE MODEL 


1.1. The Public Self 


The first pane contains knowledge about myself that | know 
and that others know. This may be information about my 
feelings and attitudes that | have shared with others, or it may 
be my observable behaviour. 


1.2 The Blind Self 


The second pane reveals certain things that other people 
know about me that | do not know myself. | have mannerisms 
and other aspects of behaviour of which | am unaware. 
People gain information about me directly or by inference 
from these kinds of behaviour, 


1.3. The Private Self 


In pane three are all manner of things that | know about 
myself but do not choose to share. For many reasons | 
withhold this information about myself from others. 


1.4 The Unknown Area 


The last pane represents information about me that neither | 
nor anyone else knows. This information area may include 
my motivations, unconscious needs, and anxieties. Although 
soliciting and giving feedback can move the window panes’ 
boundaries and reduce the unknown, there will probably 
always be an area of the unknown. 


2. DISCLOSURE AND FEEDBACK 


The Johari Window model clarifies the two important 
concepts of disclosure and feedback. 
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2.1 Disclosure 


Disclosure occurs when one person trusts another enough to 
reveal aspects of himself that the other person does not 
know. The more he trusts, or the more he is willing to take 
risks, the more a person tends to disclose about himself. In 
terms of the model, he is decreasing the area of Private Self 
and increasing the area of the Public Self, as shown in Figure 
2. 


2.2 Feedback 


Feedback occurs when people perceive that a person is 
receptive, and they share with him information that he does 
not know about himself. The more they see that he is open 
and interested in making constructive use of the information, 
the more they tend to take risks and reveal the impact he has 
on them. To the extent that feedback takes place, the person 
is able to reduce the area of the Blind Self, as shown in 
Figure 3. 

In situations where there is high trust and a willingness to 
take risks, the area of the Public Self is enlarged by both 
feedback and disclosure, as shown in Figure 4. 

The model identifies trust as an environmental condition for 
encouraging disclosure and feedback. It also implies that 
trust is built by taking risks and engaging in disclosure and 
feedback and that increased disclosure and feedback will 
enhance an interpersonal relationship. 


THE 
PRIVATE UNKNOWN 
SELF AREA 


Figure 2. The Johari Model Under Conditions of Disclosure 
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THE 
PUBLIC SELF 


THE THE 
PRIVATE UNKNOWN 
SELF AREA 


Figure 3. The Johari Model Under Conditions of Feedback 


ii: 


PRIVATE UNKNOWN 
SELF AREA 


Figure 4. The Johari Model Under Conditions of Disclosure 
and Feedback 


Reading Material 


3. A Team of Two: A Matter of 
Understanding 


How often has one heard: ‘People see things differently’ when 
faced with a breakdown of understanding or a failure in 
communication. 

The following well illustrates the common 
misunderstandings that can exist in a team of two, resulting 
from a matter of interpretations: 


When | take a long time — | am slow. 
When my boss takes a long time — He is thorough. 


When | don’t do something — | am lazy. 
When my boss doesn’t do it — He is too busy. 


When | do something without being told — I’m trying to be smart. 
When my boss does the same — He is showing initiative. 


When | please my boss — | am seeking praise. 
When my boss pleases his boss — He is loyal and co-operative 


When | do well — My boss never remembers. 
When | do not do well — My boss never forgets. 
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Reading Material 


4. Description of the Value 
Orientations 


Four value orientations have been used to construct this self- 
assessment exercise, with two assumptions underlying this 
theory: 


—The four orientations can be found in any individual or 
culture; 


—The four orientations have an impact on the way an 
individual communicates. 


ORIENTATION 1: ACTION (WHAT) 

Individuals with a high score on this style like action, doing, 
achieving, improving, solving problems. 

ORIENTATION 2: PROCESS (HOW) 

Individuals with a high score in this style like facts, 
organizing, structuring, developing strategies, tactics, etc. 
ORIENTATION 3: PEOPLE (WHO) 

Individuals who are people-oriented like to focus on the 
social processes, human relations, interactions, 


communications, team-work, motivation. 
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ORIENTATION 4: IDEA (WHY) 


Individuals who are ideas-oriented like concepts, theories, 
innovation, creativity, novelty, exchange of ideas. 

All individuals possess the four orientations, but generally 
have a dominant value orientation or style with which they 
feel most comfortable. 

The dominant value orientation may change and is 
determined by the particular situation in which the person is 
involved. People therefore have the capability to switch from 
one value orientation to another. However, when a Crisis 
occurs, most individuals switch back to the orientation with 
which they are most familiar. 


SUMMARY OF VALUE ORIENTATIONS 


Features 

orientations Content Process 

1. Action They talk about: They are: 
Results Pragmatic (down to earth) 
Objectives Direct (to the point) 
Performance Impatient 
Productivity Decisive 
Efficiency Quick (jump from one idea 

to another) 

Responsibility Energetic (challenge 
Feedback others) 
Experience 
Challenge 
Achievements 
Change 
Decisions 
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Features 


orientations Contents Process 
2. Process They talk about: They are: 
Facts Systematic (step-by-step) 
Procedures Logical (cause and effect) 
Planning Factual 
Organizing Verbose 
Controlling Unemotional 
Testing Cautious 
Trying out Patient 
Analysis 
Observations 
Proof 
Details 


$e 


3. People They talk about: 
People 

Needs 
Motivations 
Team-work 
Communications 
Feelings 

Team spirit 
Understanding 
Self-development 
Sensitivity 
Awareness 
Co-operation 
Beliefs 

Values 
Expectations 
Relations 


They are: 
Spontaneous 
Empathetic 
Warm 
Subjective 
Emotional 
Perceptive 
Sensitive 


Seer Sey ee EPEEIEREAREEREETISTS >. 


Features 


orientations Content Process 
eee eee oo 
4. idea They talk about: They are: 

Concepts Imaginative 

Innovation Charismatic 

Creativity Difficult to understand 

Opportunities _ Ego-centred 

Possibilities Unrealistic 

Grand designs Creative 

Issues Full of ideas 

What's new in the Provocative 

field 

Interdependence 

New ways 

New methods 

Improving 

Problems 

Potential 


Alternatives 
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Reading Material — 


5. Value Orientations: Choosing 
Appropriate Communications Styles 


1. COMMUNICATING WITH AN ACTION- 
ORIENTED PERSON 


—Focus on the expected results at the outset; 

—State your best recommendation and do not offer many 
alternatives; 

—Be as brief as possible; 

—Emphasize the practicality of your ideas; 

—Use visual aids. 


2. COMMUNICATING WITH A PROCESS- 
ORIENTED PERSON 


—Be precise — state the facts; 
—Organize your presentation in a logical order: 


—Background 
—Present situation 
—QOutcome 


—Outline your proposal (1,2,3... .); 

—Break down your recommendations; 

—Include options or alternatives, with pros and cons; 
—Do not rush a process-oriented person. 


3. COMMUNICATING WITH A PEOPLE- 
ORIENTED PERSON 


—Allow for initial small talk; 

—Stress the relationships between your proposal and the 
people concerned; 

—Show how the idea worked well in the past; 

—Indicate support for well respected people; 

—Use an informal writing style. 


4. COMMUNICATING WITH AN IDEA-ORIENTED 
PERSON 


—Allow enough time for discussion; 

—Do not get impatient when discussion digresses; 

—in your opening remarks try to relate the discussed topic to 
a broader concept or idea; 

—Stress the uniqueness of the idea or topic at hand; 

—Emphasize future value of the idea or relate the impact of it 
on the future; 

—On writing to an idea-oriented person, stress at the outset 
the key concepts which underline your proposal or 
recommendation. Provide an overall statement and work 
towards the more specific. 
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Exercise 


1. Image 


What does this represent? 


Exercise 


2. Describing a Person 


RATIONALE 


The aim of the exercise is to prove that people are generally 
influenced heavily by their first impressions. 


TASK 


t. 


STEPS FOR FACILITATOR 


. Split group into two easily identifiable sub-groups. 


. Give the first handout (page 228) to one sub-group and 


. Ask participants to carry out individually the exercise as 


. After completion ask individuals of one sub-group to read 


Read the list of personality traits which is handed out to 
you. 


_ Write on a piece of paper a few sentences in which you 


briefly characterize the individual possessing these 
personality traits. 


the second handout (page 229) to the other, without 
disclosing that you are distributing slightly different 
handouts. 


described above under ‘Task’. 
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what they have written — urge everybody to listen 
carefully. Then let the other sub-group do the same. 


. The differences in ‘perception’ as triggered by the different 
sequence of adjectives on the two handouts will normally 
be striking and participants will be puzzled when you tell 
them that nevertheless they have received lists with the 
same words. 


DESCRIBING A PERSON 


Handout A 


Envious 
Stubborn 
Critical 
Impulsive 
Industrious 
Intelligent 
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DESCRIBING A PERSON 
Handout B 


Intelligent 
Industrious 
Impulsive 
Critical 
Stubborn 
Envious 
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Exercise 
3. Perception 


RATIONALE 


As managers we are constantly collecting information about 
people and building up information about them. Furthermore, 
we are constantly appraising people and their performance 
while at other times selecting them for new jobs and for 
promotion. 

Our effectiveness as managers can be assessed in terms of 
how aware we are of information available and how 
perceptive we are of the content of the information, and 
finally on the judgements we make about people; how wrong 
or accurate we are about them. 

The opportunity is given in a safe situation to check our 
perceptions of ourselves and others against reality. 

We can question what factors increase our desire to do 
a good job, how we see ourselves and others and how 
others see us. 

The opportunity is further given to utilize some of the 
experience gained while working in our groups in the 
programme and to build on our earlier experience. 


TASK 


On the following pages are lists of 10 factors that people from 
hundreds of different organizations have said they consider to 
be most important to them in their work. The list has been 
compiled from many surveys covering, as stated, a large 
number of organizations. 
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STEPS 


There are several stages in the task, as follows: 


Stage 1 


1. Put your name at the top of both the attached worksheets 
(Personal Worksheet, page 233, and Circulation 
Worksheet, page 234). 


2. Write the names of your own group in the boxes marked 
‘Colleagues’. 


3. Complete the column marked ‘Self’ on your own sheet 
(Personal Worksheet) by rating each of the 10 factors in 
the order of importance as you think they affect your 
desire to do a good job (1 = most important; 10 = least 
important). 


Stage 2 


On the Circulation Worksheet complete the column for each 
of your colleagues by rating the 10 factors in the order of 
importance as you think they affect each member's desire to 
do a good job (1 = most; 10 = least). 


Stage 3 
Copy the Circulation Worksheet and pass it around the 
group. Each time a colleague’s sheet comes to you, transfer 


his or her perception of your rating to your own sheet in the 
column with the appropriate person’s name on it. 
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Stage 4 

1. Taking each factor in turn, add up crosswise the ratings 
given by your colleagues (but exclude your own rating) 
and put the total in the Total column. 

2. In the Priority column rate the totals shown in the Total 
column from the lowest, 1, to the highest, 10. 


Stage 5 


1. Now compare your own rating with those of each of your 
colleagues and with the group as a whole. 


2. Discuss the differences with each of your colleagues. 
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PERSONAL WORKSHEET 


Colleagues 


Factors 


Total |Priority 


A. To earn a good income. 

B. To serve other people. 

C. To ensure family security. 

D. To gain social recognition. 

E. To achieve status in the 
Organization. 

F. To have responsibility and 
authority. 

G. To experience a sense of 
accomplishment. 

H. To have challenging and 
meaningful tasks. 

|. To develop good working 
relationships. 

J. To obtain more freedom 

and independence. 
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CIRCULATION WORKSHEET 


moow> 


Factors 


_ To earn a good income. 
_ To serve other people. 


To ensure family security. 


_ To gain social recognition. 
- To achieve status in the 


organization. 


_ To have responsibility and 


authority. 


_ To experience a sense of 


accomplishment. 


_ To have challenging and 


meaningful tasks. 


. To develop good working 


relationships. 


_ To obtain more freedom and 


independence. 
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Colleagues 


Exercise 


4. The OK/Not OK Life Positions 
Model 


I’m Not OK, I’m OK, 


you're ax i» OK 
I’m Not OK, 4 ‘Sy I’m OK, 


you're Not OK You're Not OK 


Figure 5. Structural Diagram of the Basic Life Positions 


RATIONALE 


Figure 5 is based on the idea that each individual adopts an 
attitude of being generally OK or generally Not OK and also 
attributes either an OK or Not OK status to those around him. 
The model describes four extreme life positions associated 
with possible combinations of OK-ness or Not OK-ness as 
seen in oneself and attributed to others. The combinations 
are the following: 


I'm Not OK — You’re OK 


In this position a person tends to accept a psychologically 
inferior orientation to others in situations that concern his 
Competence, influence or personal power. Burdened with 
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self-defeating attitudes and lack of confidence, a person in 
this position believes he cannot measure Up to other people. 


’'m Not OK — You're Not Un 


This position implies a highly maladjusted personality: an 
individual believes that he is worthless — and so is everyone 
else. Suspicious of others, he becomes anxious about what 
he or others might do that will be harmful to him. Such a 
person feels disconnected from other people and alienated 
from his environment. But he has little motivation to try to do 
anything about his feeling. 


’'m OK — You're Not OK 


In this position, a person believes he cannot rely on anyone 
but himself. He feels that people around him are worthless or 
may be enemies, and his life will be fine if people will just 
leave him alone. No matter what happens it is always 
someone else’s fault. Because the individual in this life 
position cannot depend upon anyone but himself he soon 
learns to provide his own internal satisfactions. 


-_Pm OK — You’re OK 


In the fourth life position, the person sees himself as 
interdependent with others and with his environment. 
Although he accepts and appreciates signals from others 
confirming his OK-ness, he does not depend upon them. 
Because this individual has accepted the responsibility for hi 


own OK-ness, he has no difficulty in attributing OK-ness to 
others. 
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TASK 

(a) Review the OK - Not OK Life Positions Model; 

(b) Indicate your life position in the diagram; 

(C) Indicate your target life position; 

(d) Discuss with your group members their actual and target 


positions. You may wish to modify your positions in the 
light of the feedback you have received. 
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Exercise 
6. Value Orientations 


RATIONALE 


We often find it easy to Classify other people into groups, e.g. 
thinkers or ideas people; action or results-orientated; logical 
and process-orientated; humanists or people-orientated. 

We do not always find it so easy to categorize ourselves. 


TASK 


The opportunity is given to obtain better insight into our 
Own orientation. 


STEPS 


1. Complete the self-assessment worksheet on page 240. 


2. Score as indicated. 
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SELF-ASSESSMENT WORKSHEET 


Please select in each pair of attributes the one which is most 
typical of your personality. No pair is an either/or proposal. 
Make your choice as spontaneously as possible. There is no 
wrong answer. 


23. 


24. 


20. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


| like action. 


_ | deal with problems in a systematic way. 


| believe that teams are more effective than individuals. 
_ | enjoy innovation very much. 


1; 
2 
oS 
4 
5. 
6 
"é 
8 


| am more interested in the future than in the past. 


. | enjoy working with people. 
_ | like to attend well organized group meetings. 
_ Deadlines are important for me. 

9. 
10: 
Re 
2. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 
bh 


| cannot stand procrastination. 
| believe that new ideas have to be tested before being used. 


| enjoy the stimulation of interaction with others. 
| am always looking for new possibilities. 


| want to set up my own objectives. 
When | start something | go through until the end. 


| basically try to understand other people's emotions. 
| do challenge people around me. 


| look forward to receiving feedback on my performance. 
| find the step-by-step approach very effective. 


| think | am good at reading people. 
| like creative problem-solving. 


| extrapolate and project all the time. 
| am sensitive to others’ needs. 


Planning is the key to success. 
| become impatient with long deliberations. 


|! am cool under pressure. 
| value experience very much. 


| listen to people. 
People say that | am a fast thinker. 
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29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 


33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 


39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


49. 
50. 


51. 
52. 


53. 
54. 


55. 
56. 


57. 
58. 


59 
60 


61. 


62 


Co-operation is a key word for me. 
| use logical methods to test alternatives. 


| like to handle several projects at the same time. 
| always question myself. 

| learn by doing. 

| believe that my head rules my heart. 


| can predict how others may react to a certain action. 
| do not like details. 


Analysis should always precede action. 
| am able to assess the climate of a group. 


| have a tendency to start things and not finish them. 
| perceive myself as decisive. 


| search for challenging tasks. 
| rely on observation and data. 


| can express my feelings openly. 

| like to design new projects. 

| enjoy reading very much. 

| perceive myself as a facilitator. 

| like to focus on one issue at a time. 
| like to achieve. 


| enjoy learning about others. 

| like variety. 

Facts speak for themselves. 

| use my imagination as much as possible. 

| am impatient with long, slow assignments. 

My mind never stops working. 

Key decisions have to be made in a cautious way. 

| strongly believe that people need each other to get work 
done. 


| usually make decisions without thinking too much. 
Emotions create problems. 


| like to be liked by others. 
| can put two and two together very quickly. 


| try out my new ideas on people. 
| believe in the scientific approach. 
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63. | like to get things done. 
64. Good realtionships are essential. 


65. | am impulsive. 
66. | accept differences in people. 


67. Communicating with people is an end in itself. 
68. | like to be intellectually stimulated. 


69. | like to organize. 
70. | usually jump from one task to another. 


71. Talking and working with people is a creative act. 
72. Self-actualization is a key word for me. 


73. | enjoy playing with ideas. 
74. | dislike to waste my time. 


75. | enjoy doing what | am good at. 
76. | learn by interacting with others. 


77. | find abstractions interesting and enjoyable. 
78. | am patient with details. 


79. | like brief, to the point statements. 
80. | feel confident in myself. 


Scoring 


Using the score lists below circle the items you have selected 
from the list of 80 attributes. Add up the numbers of circles. 
The maximum for each orientation is 20 per orientation and 
your total for the four orientations should be 40. 


Orientation 1 = 1-8-9-13-17 - 24-26-31 -33-40-41 - 48 
- 50 - 53 - 57 - 63-65 - 70-74-79 


Orientation 2 = 2 -7-10- 14 - 18 - 23 - 25 - 30 - 34 - 37 
- 42 - 47 - 51 - 55 - 58 - 62 - 66 - 69 - 75 
- 78 
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Orientation 3 = 3-6-11-15-19 - 22 - 27 - 29 - 35 - 38 
- 43 - 46 - 49 - 56 - 59 - 64 - 67 - 71 - 76 
- 80 


Orientation 4 =4-5-12-16-20- 21 - 28 -32 - 36 - 39 
- 44-45 -52-54-60-61-68-72-73 
-77 
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Exercise 


7. Self Development 


‘ONE OF MY BIGGEST PROBLEMS IS .. - 


A careful analysis, when describing the problem and dividing 
it into smaller elements, helps deal with situations more 
effectively. 

Complete the sheet below. Discuss your analysis and 
respective recommendations in your group. You may wish 
to make modifications in the light of the feedback you have 
received. 


Breakdown Notes 

The real problem is.... This means that.... 

So far, | have tried... which resulted in.... 

| have not tried... because.... 

These human/technical/financial 

factors should be considered... | to.... 

The alternatives are.... The advantages/ 
disadvantages are.... 

The support | need is... SO fates: 

| propose to... which should result in. . 

In future, the points to note are... | Sothat.... 
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Module 15 


Delegation 


A. Objectives 
At the end of the session, participants should be 
able to: 


|. Define delegation and describe the main steps 
involved in successful delegation; 


2. Identify some obstacles hampering them from 
delegating effectively; 


3. Further develop their delegation skills on the 
job. 


B. Reading Material 


|. Effective Delegation (see p. 247). 


C. Exercises 


|. What does delegation denote? 

2. What are the principles of effective delegation? 
3. What are some of the reasons for delegation” 
4. Why do some people not delegate? 
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5. Delegation Questionnaire: A Diagnostic Analysis 
(see p. 251). 


6. Breakdown of Work for Delegation: To Identify 
Details That Could be Delegated (see p. 257). 
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Reading Material 
1. Effective Delegation 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In many organizations people grumble about the lack of 
effective delegation: ‘The boss didn’t tell me enough. .. . He 
thinks I’m dumb and spells everything out in triplicate. ... He 
cuts me off when | ask questions, etc.’ It is quite 
understandable that complaints vary because the delegation 
process involves the relationship between two people, the 
boss and the subordinate. Most of these two-way relations 
differ; in fact most managers view the concept of delegation 
itself somewhat differently. 


2. COMPONENTS OF DELEGATION 


As already stated, delegation always involves two persons: 
the manager (delegator) and the staff member (delegatee). 
The delegator needs to be sufficiéntly aware of the personal 
strengths, weaknesses and capabilities of the delegatee. Quite 
often an act of delegation goes awry because the delegator’s 
perception of the person’s qualities is wrong. Failure may also 
occur when the emotional climate between delegator and 
delegatee is cold or even hostile. These few notes underscore 
the subjective component of delegation. 

Turning to the objective content of delegation, it involves 
the authority for carrying out a task or function and the 
responsibility for attaining an acceptable result. It is extremely 
important that the authority delegated, i.e. the right to act and 
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to command the required resources, comprises everything 
that needs to be done in order to obtain the result. In other 
words, the scope of responsibility and authority has to be 
matched. If less authority is delegated than necessary, the 
delegatee would constantly have to refer back to the 
delegator in order to work towards the result. Delegation in 
this case would be a farce. 


3. STEPS IN THE DELEGATION PROCESS 


Delegation is a complex undertaking and perfection cannot 
be achieved. However, the following steps should always be 
carefully observed by the delegator in order to avoid failure: 


—Define clearly in your own mind the task and the related 
authority and responsibility to be delegated; 


—Choose a person willing and capable of accepting 
responsibility and carrying out the task; 


—Provide the delegatee with sufficient authority as well as 
time to obtain the results; 


—Give clear instructions and check understanding; 


—Make the delegation known to all parties concerned; 


—Monitor progress but do not interfere except in case of 
emergency (e.g. extreme misunderstanding of task on the 
part of delegatee). 
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4. CONSTRAINTS TO EFFECTIVE DELEGATION 
The following situations limit the possibilities for effective 
delegation: 

4.1 Objective constraints 


—Tasks and functions cannot be sufficiently broken down 
into separate units for execution: 


—Confidential nature of a task; 


—Legal impediments. 


4.2 


(ii) 


Subjective constraints 
On the part of the delegator: 


—lack of confidence (believes only he himself can do it): 

—feeling of insecurity (fear that subordinate might 
subsequently jeopardize his position); 

—prestige and power consciousness (status needs); 

—lack of skills in communication. 


On the part of the delegatee: 


—lack of technical competence and skills required to 
carry out a task (training may be a solution); 

—lack of willingness to accept responsibility 
(motivation techniques can be tried); 

—lack of initiative. 
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5. SUMMARY: WHAT DELEGATION IS — AND IS 


NOT 
Delegation is: 


—A two-way relation 


—A continuing process 
—Giving authority to 
subordinates 


—Letting subordinates take 
decisions 


—Letting subordinates use 
personal initiative 


—Permitting subordinates to 
control their own work 
environment 

—Encouraging initiative and 
team work 


—Giving ‘coaching’. 


The elements of the process of delegation include: 


—Discussion and collaboration with subordinates as to the 


work load to be done; 


—A review of the norms which will guide us in evaluating result 


—Giving the necessary authority to subordinates so that they 
can make the decisions required to accomplish tasks; 


—An agreement as to when and how the supervisor or 
manager will be informed of the progress and final 


accomplishment of tasks. 
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Delegation is not: 

—A relation from higher to 
lower management 

—Something we do only once 


—Using authority 


—Taking decisions for 
subordinates 


—Distributing work loads 
only 


—Controlling subordinates 
and their way of 
working 


—Passing ones’ responsi- 
bilities on to others 


—Directing. 


Exercise 


5. Delegation Questionnaire: 


A Diagnostic Analysis 


. Do you take work home almost every night? 


LW fan. es eae 


EEE EERE EERE EEE ERE EERE EERE 


. Do you work longer hours than those you 
supervise? 


How would you change this to a ‘No’ answer? 


eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee eee ee ied 


. Do you have little time for appointments, 
recreation, study? 


Time could be obtained by .............cceeeeeeeeeeeeee 


. Are you frequently interrupted because 
subordinates come to you with questions, for 
advice or for decisions? 


Why? 
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Yes/No 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 


oes ec aRnee Ce Renee pesicadspmeeccoceseeg cess sce ssenn trimme mE mame me rar Fn 


ncn ccd onewtin vas amenens on sees cones = = <0 ebm se <i apm mre ame ae mama Tien rer Te 


_ Do your subordinates feel that they should not 
make work decisions themselves but bring all 
problems to you? Yes/No 


EXEITI ISS 2a. 2.-1-..------a0+---onannereueeememegecetrenrencsoreeree—= 


. Do you spend some of your working time doing 
things for others which they could do for 
themselves? Yes/No 


EXAMPIOS  .............----c---c0-ceenenerreneeanenrrennerertonsscneseecnes 


ccwlae wr eUubees Me Re Saininameltioe qececu cect nessden ss ey ees waa ae nea nS lees ae Oe ee ae ate 


wen ais cose ddehe cl eSGnecuewermerscecesccese cee s2 sicnr Seis r en mee eee ie Ce ae ee 


. Do you have unfinished jobs building up, or find 
it difficult meeting deadlines? Yes/N 


Examples ........... 


ne eww ww wwe ree eww emet eee ses eww we seen en errr trent 


10. 


Sens 9 9 OA 8 69 6 d2 a 2 eee eee Ree EWEN eee bw ce ash «sss bots eta cces eee eee 


nets ft <2 OAS OP See S eae eee eer EEN ewe aa soto se oa aos a aulsccuol eee 


. Do you spend more of your time working on 


details than on planning and supervising? Yes/No 
Why? 


. Do you feel you must keep a close watch on the 


details if someone is to do a job correctly? Yes/No 


Examples 


Do you work at details because you enjoy them 
although someone else could handle them just 
as well? Yes/No 


Examples 


A 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Oh ee etd side nnn vansancnes cess nannrnnnegme amr em ee mere ep en ee Oe 


Do you keep a finger in everything that is going 
on? Yes/No 


Decl o) error <a 


wide CREE Rae een Seawind sien aeneceisias sha nw spine en ase neem Soe OO SL ee 


Do you lack confidence in your subordinates’ 
abilities? Yes/No 


Examples 


‘dln DEM DOOR RAR Rae ne ca wecaweneese c= ws alsa ns esse ieee eM éee eS wen eas SS ae 


Are you a ‘perfectionist’ over details? Yes/N 


Examples 


Do you keep job details secret from your 
subordinates? Yes/N 


Examples 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


ee 8 OS 9 RSs Renee ee Ean wag a det needa Saeco maine acne 
RR 0g 0 89 9 on a el eee eae aaa Sas nan mone dadacawenoe en ate 
SARA SAAR ADSS RSS Ob =H OS RAs 6 Ob SbS MAS Eea ee 
AO ON nanos gee ERED ane 9 ened oye mes eas lies ckeo ae 
Sg TRS 800060 e sn sae RRE ESP ARA ages vena o's 665 ac kin ae dese eta 


RR oe et SN as cn as ae rR teddies c= 4 0n peda doy Lee 


Do you believe that a manager should be ‘rushed’ 
in proportion to the salary he is paid? 
eee 2 YO Se oi See 


Do you hesitate to admit that you need help to 
keep on top of your job? 


What sort of help could you use? ss 


Do you neglect to ask subordinates for their ideas 
about problems that arise in their work? 


aan. ae since 


Do you feel that you can confidently leave your 
job temporarily? 
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Yes/No 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 


19. 


20. 


215 


Do you believe in developing the potential of your 
subordinates so that they can satisfactorily 

deputise for you in your absence? Yes/No 
Do they know of your policy? Yes/No 
Are they ever given a chance to prove their worth? Yes/No 
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Exercise 


6. Breakdown of Work for Delegation: 
To Identify Details that Could be 
Delegated 


Position 


What do | do} Why do | do it | Staff able to | Staff who could 
| do it for me | be trained to do 


it for me 
ip 
2. | 
| 
3. 
| 
a ere 
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What do | do 


Why do | do it | Staff able to |Staff who could 
do it for me |be trained to do 
it for me 
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Module 16 


Guidance and Supervision 


Objectives 


At the end of the session participants should be 
able to: 


l. Differentiate between negative and positive styles 
of supervision: 


2. Recognize the benefits which arise from positive 
supervision: 


3. Effectively carry out the management functions 
of guidance and supervision. 


Reading Material 


1. Guidance and Supervision (see p. 261). 


Exercises 


1. As a member of the DHMT/sub-DHMT-: 


(a) List the activities of a health centre that 
require supervision: 
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(b) Identify the methods of supervising health 
centres, health sub-centres and dispensaries; 


(c) List the factors determining the methods and 
frequency of supervising these health 
facilities. 
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Reading Material 
1. Guidance and Supervision 


1. GENERAL 


1.1. The Role of the Manager as Supervisor 

He is employed to get results. 

He has to achieve these results through his people. 
1.2 Achieving the Results 

He has two options open to him: 


(a) Through negative Supervision (threats of disciplinary 
action, fault-finding, destructive Criticism); 


(6) Through positive supervision (leadership, guidance, 
motivation, setting a personal example and developing the 
personal qualities of individuals in his team). 


1.3 Negative Supervision 


Af Negative supervision appears to be the only way to produce 
the required results, this usually means: 


(a) The staff are poorly motivated and lacking incentive: 


(b) The manager himself is failing as a leader. 
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1.4 Positive Supervision 


Positive supervision benefits both his staff and the manager. 
The staff develop interest in their job, a desire to improve 
their standards of performance, confidence in their own 
abilities and also in their leader — all leading to better results. 
And the manager is judged by the results he produces. 


1.5 The Requirements of Positive Supervision 


For the manager, positive supervision includes these 
important requirements: 


(a) Understanding his team as individual personalities with 
differing needs and ambitions; 


(b) Recognizing the potential ability and intelligence of each 
individual; 


(c) Giving individuals the opportunity to control their own work 
activities, under his guidance and direction; 


(d) Concentrating on the key result areas of the job (the areas of 
maximum effectiveness); 


(e) Avoiding excessively close supervision and fault-finding 
over minor details; 


(f) Anticipating causes of problems and taking preventive 
action before these become unmanageable; 


‘'g) Setting standards of performance for his team, including 
permissible limits of tolerance within these standards; 


(4) Encouraging his team to participate in drawing up rules an 
guidelines for ensuring that standards are maintained; 


(i) Taking immediate corrective action when individual or tea 
performance falls below these standards: 
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(J) Ensuring that every member of the team understands the 
Purpose of the rules and the reason for any Corrective action 
which has to be taken; 


(kK) Making all criticism Of performance in a constructive 
(positive) manner, that is, stressing the correct way, instead 
of emphasizing the mistakés made. 


2. GUIDES 


2.1 Understanding and Recognizing the Workers as 
Individuals 


The average man (Or woman) has a much higher intelligence 
and ability to think creatively than we usually credit him with. 
Nearly always he is capable of taking a measure of 
responsibility if given the chance. 

The manager needs to recognize this as a fact, and 
sometimes he has to help individuals to realize, for 
themselves, their full potential, and then provide opportunities 
for this to be developed. 


2.2 Allowing Staff to Control Their Own Activities 


An organization lays down its overall objectives, usually in 
terms of the results expected. 

Each department or section head should then prepare his 
Own objectives, within the framework of the organization's 
Overall objectives. This concept could be extended by 
€ncouraging individual staff members, or teams, to set their 
Own individual or team objectives which should then be 
agreed by the manager. 

By doing this, individuals will be encouraged to work 
Narder to achieve the goals which they have set themselves. 

The manager’s Job is then to guide and help them to 

Chieve their goals, as well as advising them on their 
rogress. 


There should be some method of measuring progress 
towards achieving individual goals which workers can 
understand. People work better when there is knowledge of 
the progress they have made. 


2.3. Concentrate on the Key Result Areas 


Before considering specific objectives managers should 
identify those areas of responsibility within their own 
particular organization where successful performance is vital 
to the overall success of the organization. These are known 
as Key Result Areas (KRAs). 

Once the KRAs have been clearly identified, the manager is 
able to concentrate his energies on controlling the really 
important aspects of his team’s work and less of his time is 
spent on trivia. 

There is one KRA that is common to all managers, it is staff 
management. 


2.4 Avoidance of Excessively Close Supervision 


By concentrating on the end results required, and avoiding 
over-emphasis on minor faults or mistakes, work will proceed 
more smoothly and the manager will save more of his own 
personal time and energy. It is a fact that people usually work 
better when someone is not standing over them breathing 
down their necks. 


2.5 Anticipate Problems Before They Give Way to Crisis 


The ability to think and plan ahead is an essential quality of 
any manager. 

By applying forethought many problems can be 
anticipated, and, if management takes remedial action in 
good time, the effect of a problem can usually be minimized 
or even eliminated. 

Prevention is usually easier (and much less expensive) than 
a cure — as every doctor would agree! 
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2.6 Setting Standards of Work and Behaviour 


Standards of performance and behaviour should be designed 
to assist management and staff to achieve their departmental 
objectives. 


(a) Requirements of Standards 


—They must achieve the desired results: 

—They must be attainable: 

—They must be measurable; 

—They must be clearly understood by everybody. 


To achieve the desired results standards must be set within 
the framework of the relevant objectives and KRAs. Two or 
more standards can be combined. 

To be attainable, Standards must take into account the abilities 
of the people who have to maintain them, otherwise failure 
and frustration will occur. Performance which is consistently 
above standard will act as a motivating factor for the people 
who achieve it and could well lead to raising the standard to 
Provide a greater challenge. 

To be measurable some form of indicator or ‘yardstick’ 
will have to be devised. This is not quite as difficult as it 
sounds (see (c) below). 

To be Clearly understood Standards must be properly 
communicated to staff at all levels and set out in writing. 
Indeed, they should be discussed with all concerned, 
Preferably before the Standards are finalized. This Particularly 
applies when Preparing rules for conduct or behaviour, which 
Should be kept as simple as possible. People are far more 
likely to respect rules which they themselves have helped to 
draw up. 


(b) Collecting the Information on Performance 

A lot of the information will come through on the job 
inspection, observing how the staff perform the task. Some of 
the information will come from tables. charts, reports, returns, 
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accounts, budgets and so on, all of which need careful 
preparation so that the necessary information can be easily 
extracted. (Warning: Try to keep these forms to a minimum!) 
Keep in touch with the personnel doing the job and listen 
to what they have to say. And listen, too, to what people 
outside the organization have to say about its performance. 


(c) Measuring the Performance 


These are some of the more obvious ways of measuring 
performance against standards: 


—Output (in units of work, quantity, and value); 

—Costs (variations from budget); 

—Averages; 

—Percentages; 

—Time factor; 

—Variations from budget (finance or materials); 

—Quality (colour, weight, shape, smell, taste, smoothness, etc.); 
—Staff turnover (resignations and dismissals); 

—Number of disciplinary interviews; 

—Complaints. 


Many of these methods can be actually measured by 
weight, quantity, value, numbers of time. But some 
measurements will have to depend upon judgement. 


(d) Comparing Ferformance Against Standards 


Having measured the actual performance it must now be 
compared with the standards which have been set. 

No individual or departmental performance will ever be 
exactly in line with the standard laid down, so we shall have 
to allow for an area of tolerance within which we must allow 
performance to continue without taking immediate action. 
Serious deviations below the area of tolerance limits will 
certainly call for corrective action. Deviations above the 
tolerance limit may indicate that we have set the standards 
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too low and that these Should be raised. Figure 1 illustrates 
these situations: 


—- Performance C 


— — Upper limit 


—— Performance A 


Standard expected 


— — Lower limit 


— Performance B 


Figure 1. The Area of Tolerance 


Area of 
tolerance 


Performance level A — Operating at a level Slightly above 
Standard. No action required at present. 


Performance level B — Below limit of tolerance. Corrective 


action required. 


Performance level C — 


Well over upper limit of tolerance. 


Possibly consider raising the standard. 
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Remember that these standards apply equally to you 
yourself! You must set an example to others. 


2.7. Encourage Staff to Participate in Drawing up Rules for 
Conduct 


An organization usually lays down its overall rules and 
regulations and departments have to work within this 
framework. 

However, rules and guidelines for each department, drawn 
up by the members of the department themselves with the 
objective of ensuring that standards are maintained, can act 
as an inducement to the staff rather than a deterrent. 


Rules for rules are: 


(a) As few as possible; 

(b) As simple as possible to understand and write; 
(c) Must be understood by every individual; 

(d) Must be reasonable and practical; 

(e) Must be fairly enforced. 


lf these guidelines are followed the need for disciplinary 
action should be greatly reduced. 


2.8 Taking Corrective Action 


Whether it applies to machines, work performance or human 
behaviour, corrective action is a responsibility of the manager 
which he cannot avoid and should not postpone. 


The guidelines for conducting disciplinary interviews 
should be: 


(a) Collect all the facts available; 


(b) Call the individual to a private interview, 
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(c) Listen to his side of the story (do not prejudge him); 
(d) Establish the extent of the deviation: 


(e) Decide on the action to be taken and explain the reasons 
for it; 


(f) Take the action; 


Advise any other personnel who could be affected: 


Q 


(h) Try to establish normal relationships as soon as possible 
after the interview. 


2.9 Make All Criticism Constructive 


Negative criticism (‘You're doing it all wrong’ or ‘Don’t do it 
like that’) puts too much emphasis on the wrong way of 
doing things. It also lowers morale and discourages staff from 
using their initiative. Instead, talk positively and demonstrate 
the right way of doing things, e.g. ‘What should you have 
done?’ With this approach subordinate staff often think of the 
right way for themselves, thus correcting their own faults 
(which is much easier and better than you doing it for them). 


2.10 Think of Yourself as a Guide and a Leader 


Almost all the above ideas and concepts are based on 
common sense and understanding of other people. 

Your job is to get resu/ts out of them for the benefit of your 
Organization, themselves and yourselves. 

You are far more likely to achieve this through guidance 
and leadership than relying on hard driving and threats, and 
the best guideline of all is to treat others as you would like to 
be treated yourself. In other words ‘Do as you would be done 
by’! 
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TEM AR Malina ins 


Module 17 


Leadership Behaviour 


A. Objectives 


B. 


At the end of the session participants should be 
able to: 


|. Describe the main leadership approaches and 
functions; 


2. Compare their views on appropriate leadership 
behaviour with those of other participants; 


3. Understand their own personal leadership style 
more clearly; 


4. Further develop their leadership skills on the 
job. 


Reading Material 


|. What is Leadership (see p. 273). 
2. Leadership Functions (see p. 2/0) 


3. Continuum of Leadership Behaviour (see p. 
281). 


4. Leadership Style (see p. 284). 
5. The Managerial Grid (see p. 285). 
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C. Exercises 


l. 


In your group discuss the handout ‘Leadership 
Functions’. List any additional functions and 
sub-functions. 


In your group discuss the handout ‘Continuum 
of Leadership Behaviour’. Indicate any lessons 
you can derive from this handout. 


. In your group discuss the handout ‘The 


Managerial Grid’. Indicate any lessons you can 
derive from this handout. 


Leadership View (see p. 287) 


. Compare Your Leadership Approach (see p. 


289). 
Leadership and Managerial Style (see p. 293). 
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Reading Material 
1. What is Leadership? 


Some people are born leaders but most leaders are good 
leaders because they have worked hard and thought hard to 
become so. 

Over the years, there have been changes in the concept 
of leadership. There are three main schools of thought. 


1. THE QUALITIES APPROACH 


This suggests that leaders are born and that the personal 
traits of outstanding leaders can be analysed to arrive at 
certain essential elements. This, however, does not define 
leadership. The qualities approach is relevant in that a leader 
should possess qualities such as intelligence, initiative and 
courage which are important to his group. The theory is that 
if a person possesses the right traits he is able to lead in 
most, if not all, situations. 


2. THE SITUATIONAL APPROACH 


This suggests that ‘authority flows from one who knows’. The 
truth of this in crisis situations is obvious — for example, the 
doctor at a roadside accident or the practical man ina 
Shipwreck situation. But a leader is unlikely to be successful 
if he relies on technical knowledge alone. Leadership cannot 
€asily pass round a group according to the task in which it is 
engaged. It is, however, possible that the person with an 
appropriate ability for the group's task may make a better 
leader 
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38. THE FUNCTIONAL APPROACH 


This suggests that it is of more use to look at what a leader 
does. By definition, the leader leads a work group. His 
functions are determined by its needs. These are: 


3.1 Task Achievement 


A common purpose is what distinguishes a group from a 
random crowd. In every organization there are many jobs 
which cannot be done by an individual. Groups exist for a 
specific purpose and its achievement is their primary need. If 
the required results are not achieved there is frustration, 
criticism and eventual disintegration of the group. 


3.2 Group Maintenance 


To achieve its objectives, a group needs to be held together. 
Morale and team spirit are measures of the effectiveness of 
group cohesion. Members need to think of the good of the 
group — ‘all for one and one for all’. 


3.3 Individual Needs 


Individuals also have their own set of needs. Often these are 
in harmony with group needs and the need to achieve the 
task. But there are times when this is not so. If an individual’ 
needs conflict with group and task needs he may withdraw, 
disrupt or stop working. 

The function of a leader, therefore, is to satisfy needs — t 
help the group achieve its tasks, maintain cohesion and me 
the needs of individual members. The leader is the person 
who, by aptitude and training, ensures that needs are met. 

This third view of leadership is currently accepted as the 
most realistic and appropriate to successful group leadershi 
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Reading Material 
2. Leadership Functions 


Leadership means taking care to Satisfy the needs of the 
task, the individual and the group. 


J 


Figure 1. Leadership Functions 


When you are given a project to complete or a department 
to supervise, you must bear in mind these needs at all times: 


1. To complete the Job or produce the required output (the 
task needs): 


= 2. To look after the individual employee so that he is happy 
and fulfilled (the individual needs) 
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3 To take care of the team and maintain its spirit of morale 
and co-operation (the group needs). 


These needs are interrelated and interdependent. If you are 
not successful in one area it influences the others. 

Some things which a supervisor does will score two or 
three ways at once. For example: 


(i) Training will usually ensure a quicker, better execution 
of the job, a happier individual who feels competent and 
successful, and a happier team which carries no 
deadwood. 


(ii) Setting targets will make for a better production or 
completion on time, an employee who has something to 
aim for and derives job satisfaction from hitting the 
target, and a team which works cohesively towards 
common goals. 


Although these three areas are closely related, it is possible 
to list the activities and responsibilities which pertain primarily 
to one or other area. 


1. TASK FUNCTIONS 
1.1 Defining the Task 


—Recognizing changes that are taking place in the 
environment; 

—Understanding organization policy and intentions, 

—Deciding the group’s aims; 

—Understanding how it co-ordinates with other groups: tasks 

—Understanding the limitations. 


1.2 Making a Plan 


—Calling on specialist advice; 
—Considering all possible courses of action (resources 
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needed and available, outcomes): 
—Deciding the best course of action: 
—Providing for contingencies. 


1.3. Allocating Work and Resources 


—Giving information — why; 
—Allocating tasks — what and when: 
—Obtaining and allocating resources: 
—Delegating responsibility and authority; 
—Checking understanding. 


1.4 Controlling Quality and Tempo of Work 


—Checking standards of work personally; 
—Influencing tempo; 

—Co-ordinating; 

—Providing communications. 


1.5 Checking Performance Against the Plan 


—Measuring achievement accurately and continuously; 
—Measuring effort, time and resources used; 
—Looking personally at work place; 

—Reinforcing understanding. 


1.6 Adjusting the Plan 
—Being prepared for change: 
—Redefining the task: 


—Using specialist advice: 
—Making new decisions. 
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2. INDIVIDUAL FUNCTIONS 
2.1 Attending to Personal Problems 


—Ensuring satisfactory working (and living) conditions; 
—Dealing rapidly with welfare problems; 
—Giving reasons why action cannot be taken. 


2.2 Encouraging Individuals 


—Knowing names, faces and backgrounds: 
—Praising/correcting work fairly; 
—Talking to individuals at work. 


2.3 Giving Status 


—Publicly rewarding genuine effort towards group and 
Organization aims; 

Promoting for greater ability; 

—Removing anomalies of treatment. 


2.4 Recognizing and Using Individual Abilities 


—Assessing individual expectations and abilities: 
—Assessing immediate and long-term job requirements: 
—Allocating work at correct level: 

—Agreeing targets, resources and authority; 
--Checking achievement regularly; 

— Adjusting targets and assessing training needs. 


2.5 Training the Individual 
~-Providing induction training; 
—Encouraging education and training; 


-—Creating atmosphere to encourage use of new skills. 
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3. GROUP FUNCTIONS 


3.1 Setting Standards 


—Giving personal example appropriate to the standards of 
the group and the organization; 
—Correcting faults. 


3.2 Maintaining Discipline 


_ —Explaining reasons for code of behaviour: 
_ —Achieving compliance. 


3.3 Building Team Spirit 


; —Fostering pride in the achievement of the group and the 
Organization; 


_~—Enlarging understanding of interdependence of group 
members; 


_—Encouraging participation in decision-making; 
—Eliminating unequal treatment: 
| —Representing group's needs to superiors. 


Encouraging, Motivating, Giving a Sense of Purpose 


_ —Reinforcing success with praise and rewards; 
| —Emphasizing contribution to organization: 
—Giving meaning to work. 


Appointing Sub-leaders 


Creating a strong. group structure: 

— —Using informal leaders; 
~—Developing potential leaders; 
Improving structure to meet change 


4 — 
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3.6 Ensuring Communication Within the Group 

—Communicating clearly to the team; 

—Encouraging questions, suggestions and opinions; 

—Ensuring communication across the group; 

—Conditioning specialists to pass clear and relevant 
information. 


3.7 Training the Group 


—Practising for tasks. 
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Reading Material 


3. Continuum of Leadership 
Behaviour 


Should leaders be autocratic, democratic or somewhere in 
between? 


Boss-centred <q———__ Subordinate-centred 
Leadership anne Leadership 


The continuum is shown in more detail on page 282. At the 
different points along the continuum the manager moves from 
being the autocrat at 1 to an abdicrat at 7. The place where a 
particular manager or supervisor is on this continuum 
depends on several factors: 


1. His own value system and assumptions relating to Theory 
‘ and Theory ‘Y’. 


2. Size and structure of organization. 


3. Does he have enough information on which to make a 
high quality decision alone. 


4. Reaction of subordinates to situation — the likely 
acceptance and support for implementation of the decision 
taken alone. 
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9. Subordinate maturity adequate ior involvement in decisior, 
making in favour of organization's goals. 


6. Pressure of time on decision-making and type of problem 
to be resolved. Is there enough time to involve others? 


Management strategies will change with the needs of the 
particular situation confronting the manager. 

As Tannenbaum and Schmidt* have observed : ‘The 
successful leader is one who is keenly aware of those forces 
which are most relevant to his behaviour at any given time. 
He accurately understands himself, the individuals and 
groups in which he operates, and certainly he is able to 
assess the present readiness of his subordinates. ... The 
successful leader is one who is able to behave appropriately 
in the light of these perceptions. If direction is in order, he is 
able to direct; if considerable participative freedom is called 
for, he is able to provide such freedom.’ 


> 


aE eS) On Ne 


a 
“R. Tannenbaum and WH Schmidt, ‘How to choose a leadership pattern’ 
Harvard Business Review May-June 1973. 
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Reading Material 


4. Leadership Style 


Traditional (individual) Group-centred Leadership 
Leadership 
Leader focuses on task. Leadership is a shared 
function. 
Leader makes the decisions. Leadership involves listening 


to all opinions. 


Interaction is ignored. Leadership involves building 
and maintaining the group. 


Leader stays in control, Leadership is a service. 
maintains power positions. 


Feelings should be dampened. Leadership requires attentio. 
to covert events (feelings, 
emotions, conflicts). 
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Reading Material 
9. The Managerial Grid 


If it is accepted that management is defined as getting things 
done through and with people, then naturally a manager will 
have concern, on the one hand, for task completion and on 
the other for people. 

Leadership and managerial style will be affected by the 
degree of emphasis the manager places on these concerns. 
Blake and Mouton” have provided a managerial grid. This 
grades from 1 to 9 the two concerns for production and 
people and can be used to help managers evaluate their 
leadership and managerial style and plot on the grid their 
present attitudes. 


*R Blake and JS Mouton, The Managerial Grid. Houston, Texas: Gulf 
Publishing 1964 
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Low 1 


1.9 Country Club Manager 
Thoughtful attention to needs 


Team Builder 9.9 
Work is accomplished by 


committed people. Relation- 
ships of trust and respect. 
Allows expression in conflict 
situations. 


of people. Comfortable 
atmosphere and work tempo. 
Smoothing in conflict 
situations. 


Organization Man 

Adequate performance through 
balancing necessity to get out 
work while maintaining people's 
morale. Compromising in 
conflict situations. 


Efficiency in operations as mai 
yardstick. Human elements to 
interfere to a minimum degree 
Suppression in conflict 
situations. 

Production Pusher 9.1 


Exertion of minimum effort to 
get required work done and 
sustain organization. Neutrality 
in conflict situations. 


1.1. Do-nothing Manager 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Low Concern for Production Hid 
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Exercise 


4. Leadership View 


RATIONALE 


Schmidt/Tannenbaum’s continuum on leadership behaviour 
(see page 282) indicates where a manager can be in the 
range between the autocrat and abdicrat. Our reactions may 
determine our own position. 


TASK 


To obtain a view on each individual leadership approach from 
a selected response to the statements listed below. 


STEPS 


1. Individually study the statements and select the one that 
reflects your viewpoint most closely. Circle the letter 
representing your choice. 


2. In groups discuss the various individual answers and 
obtain a group viewpoint. 


A. | put problems into my group's hands and let them 
take things from there. | act as a catalyst, mirroring 
people's thoughts so that they can better understand 
them. 
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_ It’s foolish to make decisions oneself on matters that 
affect people. | always talk things over with my 
subordinates, but | make it clear that | have the final 
say. 

_ Once | have decided on a course of action | do my 
best to get my subordinates to see the logic of it rather 
than just tell them what to do. 


_ I'm paid to lead. If | let other people make the 
decisions | should. make I’m not worth my salt. 


_ | believe in getting things done. | can’t wasté time 
calling meetings. Someone has to decide and it should 
be me. 


_ Lmust be the one who decides what to do but | thrash 
the action out with my subordinates. 


. | tell my subordinates about the situation and 
encourage them to help me find the answer. 
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Exercise 


». Compare Your Leadership 
Approach 


RATIONALE 


Nowadays most writers on leadership agree that there is a 
need to involve staff by listening to their ideas, consulting 
them, and allowing them freedom to manage their own jobs 
in the sense of making certain decisions and using discretion. 

The supervisor's approaches have generally evolved from 
merely telling staff what to do to at least consulting them 
before deciding. ; 


TASK 


To find out where you stand regarding your leadership 
approach in comparison with other participants in the group. 


STEPS 


1. Read the six supervisory problems (A-F) described on 
pages 290 to 292 and select for each one the answer 
which comes closest to the course of action you would 
take. 


2. Put a circle around the number of this answer. 


3. Add up the numbers you have circled and put the total 
in the space left for this purpose on the last page. 
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A. It is reported to you on your return from holiday that an 
employee of yours has been late frequently during the last 
week. He has never been a good timekeeper, but on the 
face of it, it looks as though he has been taking 
advantage of your absence. 


When you see him, do you: 


1. Tell him that he must improve his timekeeping; 


2. Explain the consequences of his poor timekeeping and 
ask for an improvement; 


3. Discuss with him the reasons for his recent lateness 
and then decide what to do? 


B. A job which you must have ready by the end of next 
week has been delayed due to pressure of other work. 
The person responsible has asked you if she can leave 
work early to take her daughter to the dentist. 

Do you: 
1. Turn the request down flat; 


2. Turn the request down, explaining that the job must 
take precedence; 


3. Discuss how the work could be completed and the 
daughter's dental treatment attended to; 


4. Say, ‘Well, you know the work has to be completed by 
the end of next week and you know the consequences 
if it is not. | am leaving it up to you to make your own 
decision’? 


C. An employee suggests taking some short cuts with a job 
so that the team can clean up, change out of their 
working clothes, and leave a little earlier this Friday. In 
this case, the short cuts would not adversely affect the 
job. You hesitate because you do not want to establish a 
precedent on cutting corners, and because other department 
will notice your people going early and may comment. 


1. Do you refuse the request: 
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2. Refuse, explaining your reasons; 


3. Explain your reasons for not wanting to permit this 
and then discuss it with the team, making up your own 
mind at the end of the discussion: 


4. Sound out each person's feelings on the matter, and 
decide according to the wishes of the majority? 


. There are two ways of doing a particular job. One way 
gives you a slightly better result, but you know the team 
Prefer to do it the other way as this permits them to chat 
among themselves. 

Do you: 


1. Tell them they have to do it in the Way that gives a 
better result; 


2. Explain that it has to be done this way and tell them 
the reasons; 


3. Discuss how they could obtain the better result and 
yet still use the method they prefer: 


4. Take a vote on it and abide by the wishes of the 
majority? 


. Joe is the right man to tackle a particular job, but he is 

getting tired of that kind of assignment. You have three 

other members of Staff, and they are all busy with 

other jobs. 
Do you say: 

1. ‘Sorry Joe, you'll have to do it’; 

2. ‘Sorry Joe, the others are all busy, and you are the 
best man in the team for this kind of job. I’m afraid 1'll 
have to ask you to do it’; 


3. ‘Joe, | want to work out a schedule for people to 
handle this job every time it comes up. The team is 
meeting in my office so that | can hear everybody’s 
point of view before Producing the schedule’: 


4. ‘Joe, I'd like you to come into the office with the others 
this afternoon, to work out between us all who else is 
going to take a share of these jobs’? 
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F. You are new in the section. Operators are supposed to 
wear goggles in the work area, but your predecessor was 
very lax about this. However, there has never been an eye 
injury there during the ten years since the factory opened. 

Do you: 


1. Call the group together and tell them that they must in 
future wear goggles; 


2. Get the Safety Officer to show a film on eye injuries 
and ensure that everyone in your team sees it. Then 
remind them of the regulations and say that it is 
important for everyone to observe them. Say that you 
do not want to resort to disciplinary procedure, and 
hope that they will not force you to do so; 


3. Discuss with the group the reasons for not using the 
goggles and try to remove whatever obstacles there 
are: if necessary, trying to arrange for a new type of 
goggles to be tried experimentally if the present 
goggles are uncomfortable; 


4. Draw people’s attention to the regulations and their 
legal obligations in this matter. Leave it to the good 
sense and discretion of those concerned? 

Have you circled one number for A, B, erie fr? 
lf yes, add up the figures and put the total here saith 3B 
Compare your results with those of your colleagues. 


Interpret the results. 
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Exercise 


6. Leadership and Managerial Style 


TASK 


To evaluate one’s own leadership and managerial Style in 
terms of concern for task completion (production, goal 
attainment) and concern for people. 


STEPS 


1. Individually complete the T-P Leadership Questionnaire 
(page 295). 


2. Participants to score their own questionnaires on the 
dimensions of task orientation (T) and people orientation 
(P). Scoring will be as follows: 


(a) Circle the item number for items 1,3, e410, 14, 15, 16 
and 17. 


(b) Write | in front of the circled items to which you 
responded S (seldom) or N (never). 

(C) Write | in front of items not circled to which you 
respond A (always) or F (frequently). 

(d) Circle the Is which you have written in front of the 

following items: 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 14, 16 and 18. 

Count the circled Is. This is your score for concern for 

people. Record the score in the blank following the 

letter P at the end of the questionnaire. 


@ 
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(f) Count the uncircled Is. This is your score for concern 
for production (task orientation). Record this number 
in the blank following the letter T. 


3. Plot your T-P reading on the grid, as per instructions with 
the grid. 
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T-P LEADERSHIP QUESTIONNAIRE 


The following items describe aspects of leadership behaviour. 
Respond to each item according to the way you would be 
most likely to act if you were the leader of a work group. 
Circle whether you would be likely to behave in the described 
way always (A), frequently (F), Occasionally (O), se/dom (S) 


or never (N). 


lf | were the leader of a work group: 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


> > 


FOSN 


FOSN 


FOSN 


FOSN 


FOSN 
FOSN 


FOSN 
FOSN 


FOSN 


FOSN 


FOSN 


FOSN 
FOSN 


it, 


e: 


3. 


4. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 


| would most likely act as the spokesman of 
the group. 


| would allow members complete freedom in 
their work. 


| would encourage the use of uniform 
procedures. 


| would permit the members to use their own 
judgement. 


- | would needle members for greater effort. 
6. 


| would let the members do their work the 
way they think best. 


. | would keep the work moving at a rapid pace. 


. | would turn the members loose on a job and 


let them go to it. 


| would settle conflicts when they occur in the 
group. 


| would be reluctant to allow the members any 
freedom of action. 


| would decide what should be done and how 
it should be done. 


| would push for increased production. 
| would assign group members to particular 
tasks. 
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A F -Of3e™ 
A F QO. Sen 
A-F. Ovsan 
AFOSN 


AFOSN 


14. 
bey 
16. 
Wie 


1e, 


| would be willing to make changes. 
| would schedule the work to be done. 
| would refuse to explain my actions. 


| would persuade others that my ideas are to 
their advantage. 


| would permit the group to set its own pace. 
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THE MANAGERIAL GRID 


Locating oneself on the grid. 


Directions 


In order to locate oneself on the Managerial Grid below find 
your score for Concern for Production on the horizontal axis 
of the Grid. Next, move up the column corresponding to your 
Production score to the point of intersection with your 
Concern for People score. Place an X at the intersection that 
represents your two scores. Numbers in parentheses 
correspond to the major styles on the Managerial Grid. 


Concern for People 


Low 


Low Concern for Production High 
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Module 18 


Management of Hospital Outpatient 


Services (OPS) 


A. Objectives 


B. 


ie 


At the end of the session Participants should be 
able to: 


I. Identify the Shortcomings in the Management of 
OPS; 


2. Design corrective actions to remove problems, 
or at least reduce the problem level: 


3. Back on the job, Participants should be 


motivated to strengthen the management of 
OPS. 


Reading Material 


|. Guidelines for hospital staff (see p. 300). 


Exercises 


|. List important problems you are facing in the 
Management of OPS. 


2. The Outpatients Department (OPD) in Figures 
(see p. 301). 
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Reading Material 


1. Guidelines for Hospital Staff 


THE STANDARD, Friday, July 29, 1983. 


These guidelines are an 


NEW guidelines for the man- _ attempt to assist senior staff in 

agement of hospital eee arpegres prere: mo 

tient services to be used all do’ sad how so dana 

over the republic have been 1 

Fatt by the Ministry of _ of studies in outpatient services 
The purpose of the 237-page _ also reflects the information col- 

guide book is to help outpatient lected during workshops on 


staff to detect the ms that management of outpatient scr- 
they face, identify underlying vices and during visits to a large 
causes and decide what to do to number of in the coun- 
overcome, or at least reduce try. by cartoons they 
those : suggest provincial and dis- 


In foreward to the book, 
Senior Deputy Director of 
Medical Services, Dr. J. Man- 
eno, says: “Outpatient services 
are for most people their first 
point of contact with the health 
services. Most patients hope that 
their health problem can be 
solved there, and that they will 
not have to go any further. 

“The Government has com- 


and material.” It is up to the 
local staff to organise the ser- 
vices and to provide the care to 
patients and clients. These staff 
do an enormous job under diffi- 
cult circumstances. 


ten ene and how to do 
it, but on a managerial level, 
however, they are often uncer- 
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Exercise 


2. The Outpatients Department 
(OPD) in Figures 


FACTS 


Approximately 750 patients are attending the OPD each day. 

On arrival, the patients first pass the registration desk. All 
patients are seen by a Clinical Officer (CO). Most of the 
patients get some kind of treatment, including injections in 
the injection room (IR): drugs dispensed in the pharmacy 
(PH). The COs prescribe an injection for 40 per cent of all 
patients and drugs for two-thirds of all patients. 

On several occasions the OPD situation has been studied 
and the results are presented below. 


Staff and Their Average Speed of Working 


The number of staff in the OPD and the average speed of 
working are shown in Table 1 below. 


Table 1. OPD Staff and Their Average Speed of Working 
ae!) | ee a 


Station No. of staff No. of patients seen by staff 


during 15 minutes 
EE 


Registration 2 clerks 30 
Clinical consultation 4 COs 30 
Injection room 3 nurses 12 


Pharmacy 2 staff 20 


30] 


Patient flow 


At the entrance of the four stations (registration, clinical 
diagnosis, injection room, and pharmacy) observers counted 
the number of patients who arrived during each 15 minutes. 
The number of patients who arrived during the first 15 
minutes was recorded on the study form on page 303. The 
number of patients arriving during the next 15 minutes was 
added to the previous number. The result was the total 
number of arrivals during the first 30 minutes. After the next 
15 minutes the total number of arrivals during 45 minutes was 
known. 

At the exit of the four stations observers counted the 
number of patients who left the station during each 15 
minutes. As in the case of the arrivals cumulative figures were 
calculated. 

In addition, the number of waiting patients was calculated 
at the end of each 15 minutes (number of arrivals less 
number of patients seen) and recorded in the study form. 

The study form also shows the starting time — the time the 
first patient was seen and the time and duration of the 
morning tea break in each station. 


TASK 


1. Review and discuss the study form opposite. 
2. State the main problems in the OPD. 


3. Formulate corrective actions. 
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Module 19 


Forthcoming Problem-preventing / 
Solving Activities at Your Station 


A. Objectives 


|. At the end of the session participants should 
agree on the forthcoming problem-preventing/ 
Solving activities at their Station. 


2. Back on the job, Participants should be 
motivated to initiate, Support and contribute to 
problem-preventing/ solving activities, 


B. Reading Material 


None. 


C. Exercises 
!. In your team list the problems you want to 
tackle during the forthcoming months. 


2. Indicate the dates for completing 
implementation plans for preventing, solving 
these problems. 
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Evaluation Questionnaire 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this questionnaire is to obtain from all participants 
their views, criticisms and constructive ideas concerning various 
aspects of this workshop in order to improve the conduct of future 
workshops of a similar nature. 

Please read the questionnaire through before answering any 
questions. 


A. Objectives Achieved 
Please tick one column for each item. 
Fairly Very 
1 am now able to: Poorly well well 


1. List the basic principles of 
a, i. 


2. Explain why health is part of 
socioeconomic development ——....-eesceseeese cuevseeeeevseeeee- 


3. Identify the requirements for 
CR 


4. Define ‘organization’ and 
. “ie "ee 


5. Identify some basic requirements 
BOW OE GOMMTIRITNACRTIOM —ccccssccsccecsss seversereeserecees ccccesouesecssccenes 


6. Identify important factors which 
motivate staff; explain the 
op ll a a a 


7. Perceive the strengths and 
weaknesses of myself and others ................-- 0 ce-csececsecceceee | cesceesceeeeeeeeeees 


8. Define delegation and describe 
the main steps in successful 
delegation nnn ode snnus cael fae ene nage 


9. List guides for good guidance 
ANd SUDEVHIRMOMN Ek co. xpne-nckat-kadotedt MRMeRMEIR sees Nene nn anenntcnnenn 


10. Identify several styles of 
leadership PeMBVIOUE 5 love nnnnenietcunde CMe eee bp 


11. Identify shortcomings in the 
management of OPS and 
formulate simple corrective 
ACTIONS: uk AMEN ha recs ce 2 <e-acBuanee eae pen tee bg onge tos 


B. Method 


Please tick one column for each item. 


Very 
My opinion: Inefficient Efficient efficient 


1. Reading material 


2. Explanation before each session 
by moderator 


3. Discussion in groups 


4. Presentation by the groups in 
plenary sessions 


5. Discussion in plenary sessions 
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| C., Participation, Organization 
Please tick one column for each item. 


Strongly 
Disagree Agree agree 


1. From the beginning | 

understood that active 

Participation was expected 

ee hie oe 
2. I have the feeling I have learned 

something new and useful 


3. The moderators provided too 

ee i” <a 
4. The workshop was well 

organized 


: D. Content 


|. Identify the easiest session. Briefly explain why: 


Session: 


Cit.) one 
(a 8 eee ee 
LS pee ae 


I ee ene | Et 


2. Identify the most difficult session. Briefly explain why. 


Session: 


3. Identify the most interesting session. Briefly explain why. 
Session: 


4. Suggest any topics in the present workshop which you woulc 
wish to have excluded in future workshops: 


5. Suggest any topics not included at present which you would 
wish to have included in future workshops: 


6. (a) Do you think that the length of the workshop was 
adequate? 


Yes (222 No 


(b) If ‘no’ indicate prefered total length in days 


E. Others 


Make any further comments and suggestions: 


Name (optional): 


Date ee 
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